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From his full edition of Jane Austen’s letters, Dr. Chapman has made a sub- 
stantial and representative selection which all Austenians will welcome as a 
necessary supplement to the novels. The novels themselves are comparatively 
little mentioned but it can be seen from these letters how soundly they are 
based upon experience. World’s Classics. §s. net. 6 October. 
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could bring to bear a full experience of European literature upon whatever 
English writer he was discussing. His criticism is as free from intellectual 
ingenuity as it is from provincialism, and has a value independent of fashions. 
Moreover, Ker has the first qualification of a critic: he is excellent company.’ 
35s. net. 20 October. 
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Memorabilia 





7 Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society for 

July-October (Constable), contains an 
obituary notice of the Society’s late President, 
Archdeacon F. G. Ackerley, and another of its 
former Editor and versatile contributor, E. O. 
Winstedt of the Bodleian. Their philological 
and other communications will be sorely 
missed. Each notice is accompanied by a 
characteristic portrait. Linguistic material is 
prominent. Words, many of them already 
familiar in print, are extracted from Way’s 
fictitious ‘ Autobiography of a Gypsy’, and 
part of a Bosnian folk-tale is given in that 
dialect with a translation by the new Editor, 
Miss D. E. Yates. Papers on Gypsies in 
various parts of the world, reviews of new 
books of Gypsy interest and miscellaneous 
Notes make up the rest of an 80-page quar- 
terly which will be enjoyed by the Society’s 
members. 


UNDER the joint sponsorship of the 
American Philosophical Society of Phila- 
delphia and Yale University a comprehensive 
edition of the papers of Benjamin Franklin 
(1706-1790) is being prepared. All Franklin’s 
writings and all letters addressed to him will 
be included in the work. Franklin’s corre- 
spondents in Britain included Sir Joseph 
Banks, David Barclay, John Baskerville, Peter 
Collinson, Sir Grey Cooper, John Fothergill, 
David Hartley, John Hawkesworth, Thomas 
B. Hollis, Francis Maseres, Nevil Maskelyne, 
Edward Nairne, Sir Edward Newenham, 
Richard Oswald, Thomas Percival, Richard 
Price, Joseph Priestley, Sir John Pringle, 
William Pulteney, John Sargent, Bishop 
Jonathan Shipley, William Strahan, Anthony 
Tissington, Josiah Tucker, Thomas Viny, 
George Whatley, and Caleb Whitefoord. 
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The assistant editor would be grateful for 
information about manuscript letters between 
Franklin and these or any other correspon- 
dents in private collections and in smaller 
public collections and institutions in Great 
Britain, and would request permission to have 
copies made for this editorial undertaking. 
After September 25 his address will be 
Whitfield J. Bell, Esq., at the Hotel Mande- 
ville, Mandeville Place, London, N.W. 1. 


TH Universal Copyright Convention came 

into force on 16th September, 1955. The 
records of the Intergovernmental Copyright 
Conference which prepared the Convention 
were published on the 15th July for Unesco 
by H.M.S.O., price 21s. net. 

The Convention, which was sponsored by 
Unesco, protects the rights of authors and 
other copyright proprietors in literary, scien- 
tific and artistic works including writings, 
musical, dramatic and cinematograph works, 
paintings, engravings and sculpture. It will 
provide reasonable measures for permitting 
the translation of works required in the na- 
tional interest of particular states. Up to now, 
the world has been divided into various groups 
of multilateral conventions, none of which has 
been worldwide in scope. This has led to 
complications, to gaps in the system of copy- 
right protection, and often to injustice towards 
the men and women whose works contribute 
to international understanding through the 
advancement of culture. 

Forty states, including Great Britain, have 
signed the Convention. It has been ratified or 
adhered to by 12 of them. Legislation to 
reform the law of copyright in this country is 
under consideration. Reference to the subject 
was made in H.M. the Queen’s Speech at the 
opening of the present session of Parliament. 

Besides the full text of the Convention, the 
Records include the report of the Rapporteur- 
General, the late Sir John Blake, who headed 
the U.K. Delegation, and the minutes and 
working documents of the Conference. 


E will save expense of time and reposting if 

correspondents will note that the Editor’s 
one and only address is 9 Handside Close, 
Welwyn Garden City, Herts. But subscrip- 
tions and orders should be addressed to the 
Circulation Manager, ‘N. & Q.’, Oxford 
ror ed Press, Warwick Square, London, 

.C. 4. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





THE BEVILL FAMILY OF CO. HUNTS 


N 1613, Nicholas Charles, Lancaster Herald, 
acting as deputy for William Camden, 
visited Huntingdonshire. In August of that 
year the bailiff of the hundred of Norman 
Cross had warned certain knights, esquires, 
and gentlemen to appear at nine of the clock 
at the house of William Randall, being the 
sign of the “ Angel ”’, in the town of Stilton. 
They were ordered to bring with them “ such 
armes and crests as they now use and beare, 
with their descents, pedigrees and such patents 
of armes and other their evidences as may 
justify the same if need require ”’. 

Among those who obeyed the summons was 
Robert Bevill, of Sawtrey, with a bag full of 
charters and deeds, dating back to the twelfth 
century. It is not clear whether or not his first 
cousin, Sir Robert Bevill, a man of much 
greater estate, attended also, but the outcome 
was a Six generations pedigree, with a re- 
cording of documents of earlier date, and 
drawings of a Bevill knight and his lady, both 
displaying the arms, from the church of 
Walton (these no longer exist).? 

The V. C. H.* accepts descent from John 
Bevill, living in 1409, whose wife, the heiress 
of the Waldershefs, brought him the Manor 
in Chesterton formerly known as “* Waldes- 
sheffes”’, and it is probable that research 
would carry the pedigree back at least a cen- 
tury or two earlier possibly at Chesterton, 
certainly elsewhere in the county. 

The following notes only claim to be an 
extension, and additional to the Visitation 
pedigree, with information from wills which 
do not appear previously to have been 
consulted®. 

The 1613 pedigree recorded by Lancaster 
Herald commences with William Bevill, of 
Chesterton (apparently grandson of John 
Bevill and his wife Agnes Waldershef). He 
made his will 30 July 1487, desiring burial in 


1 Visitation of Huntingdonshire, 1613, edited by 
Sir Henry Ellis, 1849. 

* V.C.H. Hunts., vol. iii, p. 140. 

* Huntingdonshire Fines, 1194-1603, edited by G. J. 
Turner, for the Cambridgeshire Antiquarian Society, 
1913; also Cartularium Monasticon de Ramesaiae, 
edited by Ponsonby and Hart. 
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the church of Chesterton before the altar of 
St. Mary the Virgin.‘ He left his best horse as a 
mortuary, and his other pious bequests include 
the high altar of St. John the Baptist at 
Peterborough, the mother church of Lincoln 
and the three houses of friars in Stamford, He 
names two sons William and Robert, and 
** my son (? son in law) John Stanton”. He 
does not mention his wife, but we learn from 
the will of his son Robert that she was named 
Margaret. 

The will of William Bevill was proved 
19 August 1487. According to the Visitation 
pedigree, William, his son and heir, died s.p., 
about 1504. He appears to have been resident 
in Calais in 1488,5 and may have died abroad 
in about 1506. Robert, the second son of 
William and Margaret Bevill then became 
heir, and in 1513, the date of his marriage 
settlement, was owner of the Manor of 
Chesterton, with property in various parishes 
in the county and in Northamptonshire and 
Rutland. In addition he was possessed of the 
Manor of Dip.Ley (and the advowson of the 
church) in Herefordshire. His wife was 
Elizabeth (parentage unknown), and the 
trustees of the marriage settlement were 
Robert Apreece, Thomas Cotton, Robert 
Andrew, chaplain, John Staunton, yeoman, 
John Bytherne and Nicholas Parysshe. 

The Apreece family owned the Huntingdon- 
shire manor of Washingley, and were later 
notable recusants. 

Robert Bevill, although possessing the 
manor of Chesterton, is described in his will, 
27 November 1517,’ as of Aylton (? Elton), 
where he desired burial “‘ within the great 
church door of the south side’, and to that 
church he left bequests for tithes forgotten, to 
the sepulchre, to the torches, to the roodloft 


“ Proved at Peterborough, 19 August 1487. Query, 
is this the “* William Bevill, gentleman” to whom 
there is a memorial in the Church of Chesterton, 
‘** who died in the first year of King Richard III”. 
If so, the date on memorial must be incorrect. 

5The Court Role of Conington, shows William 
Bevill of Calais as a copyhold tenant in 1488. The 
Bevills had been freeholders in the parish as early as 


1261. 

* William Bevild (sic) together with Thomas May, 
armiger, and Roger Acton were the patrons who 
presented Thomas Chipman, M.A., to the benefice 
of St. Devereux, Co. Hereford, in 1488. The Church 
of DipDLey seems to have disappeared soon after the 
Reformation. William Bevill (1513) owned land in 
Grafton, Clehanger, Bullinghope and Eaton Bishop. 
There is no explanation for this connection with the 
West of England. 

7 Proved 26 April 1515, P.C.C. Ayloffe. Also 
I.P.M. c.142, 33/125. 
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and to the bells. Chesterton received 20s., and 
there immediately after his death an honest 
priest was to be found “ to sing by the space 
of a whole year for my soul and for the soules 
of my father and mother William and 
Margaret, paying him for his salary 100s.”’. 

Robert Bevill names his wife Elizabeth, 
three daughters, Anne, Margaret and Jane, 
who are to receive 40 marks each on marriage, 
and a daughter Dorothy, to whom (and to her 
heirs) he leaves all his lands and tenements in 
Morecote, co. Rutland. His son, William, was 
to have “* convenient exhibition (? education) 
continually and yearly’, to be followed by 
grammar school, thence to Cambridge, and 
later “ into Chancery or Court of Feofees ”’. 

The Visitation pedigree supplies the names 
of the husbands of two of the daughters 
—Margaret married John Cotton, of Stibbing- 
ton, and Jane married John Poulter, of 
Broughton. Anne became a nun at Rothwell 
(Northants). Dorothy, not named in the pedi- 
gree, may have been the wife of Robert 
Druell, who is named in the will of her mother 
as “my son”. 

Elizabeth Bevill, widow of Robert, outlived 
her husband by thirty-two years, dying in 
1550. In her will® she is described as ‘‘ Dame 
Elizabeth Bovyell’’. She desired burial ‘in 
the middle of the Church of Chesterton, for 
which I have given my money to the buyldinge 
of the church rooffe.” She left charitable be- 
quests to the poor of Chesterton, Elton, 
Water Newton, Orton, Haddon and Orton 
Waterville. She refers to her daughters 
Margaret Cotton, Jane Poulter, and Ann 
Bevill, naming numerous Cotton and Poulter 
grandchildren. To her son Robert she left 
horses, carts, ploughs and “ one salte of silver 
and gilte, 6 silver spooneys and a mazer with 
the border of silver and gilte ’’. She also names 
her Bevill grandsons, Robert, John, Francis, 
William, Richard and Nicholas. There is no 
clue to her maiden name, and all we know is 
that she had a cousin, one Richard Bull, of 
London. 

William Bevill, only son of Robert and 
Elizabeth Bevill, born about 1511, survived 
his mother by about three years. He made his 
will 1 September 1553,° desiring to be buried 
before the roodloft in Chesterton church. He 
refers to “‘ all my manors and tenements etc. 
in Chesterton, Denton, Wood Walton, Keston, 


‘ Paes 20 August 1550, Arch. Hunts., Vol. 8, 
j Proved 19 October 1553, Arch. Hunts., Vol. 9, 
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Swavesey, Aylton (Elton) and Woodford 
(? Northants), and to the before-mentioned 
Herefordshire property. He calls his mother 
“ Dame ” Elizabeth Bevill, which if not purely 
a courtesy title must mean that his father was 
knighted between 27 November 1517 and 
28 April 1518. He left to his wife Margaret 
for life ‘* the farm of the said manor place of 
Chesterton, late perteyning to the College of 
Higham Ferrers”. According to the Visita- 
tion pedigree Margaret was the daughter of 
Nicholas Bourman, of Brooke, Isle of Wight, 
and the date of their marriage was 
27 Henry viii, circa 1536. 

The Bourman or Bowreman Family appear 
to have acquired the manor of Brooke in the 
fifteenth century. William Bevill left to his 
son and heir, Robert “* one poste salte with a 
covere of silver and gilte waying 17 uncs 
[ounces] and one cuppe with the cover of 
silver and gilte weying 9 uncs, two cupps of 
silver parcell gilte of 20 uncs and 8 silver 
sponys with 8 mayden heads, one standing 
cuppe with the Cover of silver and gilte that 
weyth [weyeth] xxxv uncs, which was the 
bequest of his grandmother ”’. He also left to 
Robert his signet of gold, his “‘ mark of 
swannys ”’ and a garnish of pewter, at the age 
of twenty-one. All the six sons, who were 
under age in 1553, appear to have had be- 
quests of silver from a grandmother (probably 
maternal), and John had received a piece of 
plate from his godfather, the parson of 
Chesterton. 

William Bevill was evidently a man of 
fashion. His best gown was of ‘ grove green’, 
and he also possessed a gowne of “ ruffells 
gardede with velvett, a gown of chamlette and 
dubletts of white satten and tawny satten ”’. 
He left his lease of the Manor of Sawtrey to 
his wife, and he mentions his three sisters 
Margaret Cotton, Jane Poulter and Ann (the 
nun). It looks as if Dorothy, who inherited 
the Rutland property from her father, had 
died young. 

Of Margaret (Bourman) Bevill, his widow, 
we have no information until her will, dated 
6 October 1559.1° At that date it is evident 
that some of her children were still young, as 
Robert is given the governance of William and 
Richard, and John is made responsible for 
Francis and Nicholas. Her daughter Elizabeth 
is left £100 on marriage (according to the 
pedigree, she became the wife of William Ball 
of co. Nottingham). Robert Forest, Esquire, 


1° Proved 23 May 1560, P.C.C. 32 Mellershe. 
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cousin, is appointed supervisor of the will, 
which is witnessed by Richard Vesye, parson 
of Orton Waterville and Roland Saunderson, 
parson of Alwalton. 


William Bevill, who died in 1487, had only 
two recorded sons, the elder of whom died s.p. 
His heir Robert had only one son. Now, in 
1559, there are six male Bevills. Before dealing 
with Robert, the eldest of these, it will be con- 
venient to trace the descendants of the younger 
sons. John (2) had children living at the date 
of the Visitation (1613). Francis (3) is 
described as of Millbrook, Bedfordshire, 
William (4) is just a name in the pedigree, 
Richard (5) is stated to have married Mary, 
daughter of —— Grey, of Whittlesmere 
[Whittlesea] and to have had four sons, 
Thomas, John, Robert and William. Of 
Nicholas (6) there is no information after 
1613. John, second son of William and 
Margaret (Bourman) Bevill, was of Sawtrey. 
His wife was Frances, daughter of Henry 
Lacy, of Stamford,’ by whom he had a son 
Robert and five daughters'*. Her father left 
her a house and property in Stamford, and a 
** standing mazer of silver and gilt with a pale 
of silver about the foot.” 


The will of John Bevill is dated 23 October 
1618.15 He wished to be buried in the church 
of Sawtrey St. Andrews. He seems to have 
been a man of small means, whose money 
bequests to his son-in-law and grandchildren 
never exceed 50s., and mostly consist of hats, 
cloaks, old doublets and hose, one daughter 
receiving a silver spoon. In fact, the valuation 
of his personal belongings only amounted to 
£18 16s. His only son Robert, who appeared 
at the Visitation in 1613, had died v.p., before 
1618, leaving debts and seven children, 
Matthew, born 1597, John, born 1611, 
Dorothy, born 1593, Margaret, born 1595, 
Frances, born 1600, Catharine, born 1603 and 
Anne, twin sister with John, born 1611. 


Robert Bevill, who died between 1613 and 
1618, made a good marriage. His wife was 
Mary, daughter of Nicholas Sander, of Ewell, 
Surrey. Her grandfather, William Sander of 


11 Proved 1564/5, P.C.C. 2 Morrison. See Maddi- 
son’s Lincolnshire Pedigrees, and Venn’s Alumni 
Cantabrigienses. 

12 Elizabeth, wife of Stephen Turner, of Sawtrey; 
Catherine, wife of Gilbert Pecke, of Holywell; 
Prudence, wife of Robert Fawcett, of Stamford; and 
Jane, wife of John Lodington (? Lorington), of Saxby, 
Co. Leicester. 

‘ -— 6 December 1618. Arch. Hunts., Vol. 21, 
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Ewell, made his will in 1570,14 dying possessed 
of considerable property in London, Hertford- 
shire and Kent. His widow (second wife) 
Joan Sander, in her will dated 1580,}* leaves 
to Anne Bevill “‘ my ringe with a diamonde 
and a pair of bedes of sylver garded with 
crewsadors ”, which suggests an earlier con- 
nection between the families of Bevill and 


Sander. P. D. Munpy. 
(To be continued) 
14 Proved 1571, P.C.C. 42 Holney. 
8 Proved 1581, P.C.C. 27 Darcy. 


SIR WILLIAM BONQUER 
(Continued from page 327) 


BONQUER'S stay in England was not of 

long duration; in May he was bound for 
France again, for some reason not stated, with 
the King’s protection for a year, so long as he 
was in the King’s service, from the 25th 
(Patent Rolls). 

In the following year, 1262, he was one of 
five justices in eyre who sat at Bedford for 
more than three weeks after Easter: a note of 
four cases heard by them in which Dunstable 
Priory was involved is given in Annales 
Monastici (Rolls Series), iii. 217. In the same 
year his grant of the wardship of the heirs of 
Roger de Mortuo Mari seems to have come in 
question; there is an entry in the Close Rolls 
dated 15th May, which recites that the King 
had caused Walter de Merton, the Chancellor, 
to be given seisin of the wardship; it refers to 
the earlier grant to Bonquer, and, apparently, 
to a still earlier grant to the Chancellor by 
Hugh Bigod, Justiciar, in the King’s name, by 
reason of which it was not in the King’s power 
to make the grant to Bonquer. Walter de 
Merton had been made Chancellor in the 
previous year when the King replaced some 
of the supporters of the Barons by his own 
men, and there may be some political signi- 
ficance in this entry. The text of the roll has 
been corrected and seems to require some 
further revision. 

In the summer of 1262, Bonquer was again 
in France with the King, and on 15th August 
a protection was issued for him and for 
William de Berewik, who was with him, to 
last as long as they were in the King’s service 
(Patent Rolls). 

By the autumn Bonquer was back in 
England again, again employed in a judicial 
capacity. He was appointed one of the justices 
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at a yearly fee of £40 and on 2nd September 
the Sheriff of Kent was directed to pay him 
£20 out of the issues of the justices in eyre at 
their next itinerary in the county in lieu of 
Bonquer’s fee for Michaelmas term (Liberate 
Roll, 46 Hen. III., m.3; and see Close Roll, 
46 Hen. III., 13 Sept.). 

On 4th October his name was included in a 
commission to go an eyre for common pleas 
in Kent and his name appears as sitting at 
Canterbury and Rochester in the Feet of Fines 
for that county, and in the spring and early 
summer following he was named in similar 
commissions for Hampshire, where he and the 
other justices sat at Winchester after Easter 
{Annales Monastici, Rolls Series, ii, 100), and 
Yorkshire. He had also been named in a 
commission for an assize of novel disseisin in 
Buckinghamshire in November 1262. He 
seems also to have been named a justice eyre 
for Lincolnshire, but a fresh commission was 
issued with fresh names substituted (Patent 
Rolls; Close Rolls). 

Early in 1263 he was again investing in land, 
when he bought of Robert Doget a messuage 
and 40 acres in- Legh, Lewisham and Green- 
wich (Feet of Fines for Kent 48/983). 

No reference to him has been found for the 
remainder of 1263 or for 1264; he may have 
been ill, or in need of a rest; but the country 
was in a disturbed state, and his employment, 
if he was employed, may not have entailed 
entries in the records. 

On 8th January 1265 he was named as the 
third of four judges, in addition to Hugh le 
Despenser, Justiciar of England, included in a 
list of persons to receive robes from the 
Wardrobe (Close Rolls). 

From February to May, and again in Octo- 
ber, he was appointed to inquire into the 
circumstances of certain deaths (Patent Rolls), 
and in Easter Term of this year his name 
appears as one of the judges before whom 
fines were taken (Excerpta e Rotulis Finium); 
the Feet of Fines show him sitting at West- 
minster in January, April and November 
(P.R.O., C.P.25 (1) 97/49 (1006-14) ). 

In addition to the evidence of his continual 
employment in the King’s service, we now 
get further evidence of his importance, as in 
this year we find for the first time records of 
his influence being sought by other men to 
obtain royal grants. On 8th November, 1265, 
a protection was issued, at his request, to 
William le Mazerer, a citizen of London, and 
in January following, again at his request, 
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Ralph de Septem Fontes and Thomas de 
Marines were allowed to postpone taking up 
knighthood for a period of three years from 
the ensuing February (Patent Rolls; Close 
Rolls). Ralph, like Bonquer, may have had 
some connection with Westminster, as in 1270 
we find him exempted from being made sheriff 
against his will, at the instance of John de 
Sutton, Sacristan of Westminster (Patent 
Rolls). 

The political troubles of the last years of 
Henry III sent Bonquer again to Rome. In 
the spring of 1266 he, with William de 
Chavent or Chaumpvent, Dean of St. Martin’s 
le Grand, went to Rome to lay before the Pope 
the damage and losses inflicted on the King 
by the late disturbances, and to ask for a timely 
subsidy for the relief and amelioration of the 
estate of the King and the realm. The Letters 
Patent were dated 9th March, and a week later 
a year’s protection was issued to Bonquer to 
proceed to Rome (Patent Rolls). 

The Pope was no longer Alexander IV to 
whom Bonquer had been sent before; he had 
died in 1261, and been succeeded by Urban IV 
and he again by Clement IV. 

Bonquer was still in Rome in June, when the 
Pope wrote to Friar Bacon thanking him for his 
letters which had been explained to him viva 
voce by Bonquer. Clement IV had become 
interested in Bacon while still a cardinal, and 
after being elected Pope had sent a message to 
Bacon expressing a wish to see some of his 
writings. Bacon wrote to the Pope regretting 
that this was not possible, and at the same 
time sent a verbal explanation of his letter by 
Bonquer; as a Franciscan it would be contrary 
to the rules of his order, and he could only 
comply with the Pope’s wishes if authorised by 
dispensation. Unfortunately, there is nothing 
to show whether Bacon and Bonquer were 
previously acquainted, or whether Bacon 
merely made use of Bonquer as a fellow- 
countryman on a mission to Rome (Bacon, 
Opera Inedita, i. p. xvi). The Pope’s letter is 
noticed twice in the printed Calendar of Papal 
Registers; in the first notice Bonquer is de- 
scribed as ** G. called Bone Cornules ”’, in the 
second as “G. called Bonecor, knight”; 
** Bone Cornules ” is, no doubt, a misreading, 
either in the original or in the transcript, of 
** Bone Cor miles ”’. 

Later in the summer Bonquer and his fellow- 
envoy seem to have been in need of money, 
and on 28th August they were authorized to 
borrow 100 marks (Patent Rolls). 
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Bonquer was back in England by November, 
but was not allowed to remain idle, he was 
sitting at Westminster in that month (P.R.O., 
C.P. 25(i)/97/49 (1015) ), and on 3rd November 
a commission of gaol-delivery for the prison 
of the Abbot of Westminster was issued to him 
in the absence of the Abbot, who had gone to 
Rome on the King’s business (Patent Rolls). 
The abbot was Richard de Ware; his journey 
is not noticed in Pearce’s ‘‘ The Monks of 
Westminster ”’. 

Bonquer’s work now received a more sub- 
stantial reward. On 10th November he was 
granted £30 a year which the Archbishop of 
Rhages was bound to pay for the royal manor 
of Havering, and a further £20 a year from the 
issues of the City and the Commonalty of 
London (Patent Rolls). 

On the same day the King wrote to the King 
of France to inform him that he had sent 
Bonquer and Sir John de la Linde, also a judge, 
to negotiate a truce with the King of Navarre 
(ibid.; Rymer, Foedera). 

At the beginning of 1267 Bonquer was back 
in England, and once more on his way to 
Rome, his sixth and last recorded mission, 
with letters from the King to the Pope dated 
26th January. The purpose of the mission is 
not given in the letters, but was to be disclosed 
to the Pope by Bonquer in person. Bonquer 
took with him also, letters addressed to John 
de Toledo, the White Cardinal, and to the 
cardinals generally, thanking them for their 
help given to Bonquer in the past, and asking 
them for their assistance on this occasion 
(Close Rolls). 

On 28th January the prior and convent of 
Cirencester acknowledged that they had de- 
livered to Bonquer 60 marks due to the King 
on a fine for keeping their house “ during the 
present voidance ”; Bonquer was described as 
going on an embassy to Rome, so no doubt 
the payment was made to provide him with 
funds for the journey (Patent Rolls). 

Bonquer’s departure may have been delayed 
for a short time as the Patent Roll for this 
year contains his appointment, tentatively 
dated February in the printed calendar, to 
inquire into the death of Henry Thorengor at 
the hands of John de Handlo, who alleged that 
he acted in self-defence: the jury was to be 
summoned from Kent (ibid.). 

Once more back in England, in March 1268 
he was one of the witnesses to the marriage 
contract between Robert de Vere, Earl of 
Oxford, and Margaret, daughter of Sir Roger 
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de Mortimer, of Wigmore, Herefordshire 
(Charter Rolls; Genealogist, New Series, 
xxxiii, 134-136). 

On the 27th of the same month, in consider- 
ation of his losses and damages suffered in the 
King’s service, he was granted 500 marks of 
the nearest and clearest debts due to the King, 
as he, Bonquer, should select, and, on the 
following day, £40 a year out of the Ex- 
chequer, until the King should provide for him 
in wards or escheats more bountifully; this 
was in addition to the £30 and £20 previously 
granted (Patent Rolls). 

One other reference to Bonquer’s property 
in Westminster in his lifetime has not been 
dealt with. It is a grant, undated but later than 
1258, by John, son of Alured Mason, to the 
convent of Westminster of a house in Long 
Ditch, subject to yearly rents of 2s. to Sir 
William Bonquer and his heirs, and 12d. to 
Katherine de Domo of Edward Clerk of 
Westminster (W.A.M.). 

The grant of 12th March 1268 is the last 
reference to Bonquer in the Patent of Close 
Rolls which certainly refers to him as being 
still alive, and he is not mentioned again until 
1271. It is probable that he was dead by 
September of that year, and certain that he 
was dead by December. On 10th September, 
1271, Walter de Torny, the King’s Chaplain, 
had a grant that he, his heirs and assigns, 
might hold the houses in Westminster which 
he had of the gift of William Bonquer quit of 
the King’s livery of his stewards, marshalls and 
ministers, so that none might lodge there 
without his licence (Patent Rolls), and on 
29th December in the same year the Abbot of 
Westminster appropriated to the cellarer of 
the convent, land at Kelveden, Essex, which 
had belonged to the late Sir William Bonquer 
(W.A.M.). The grant in favour of Walter de 
Torny may be compared with the grant to 
Sir William himself in 1253, presumably in 
respect of the same property. One may be 
justified in assuming that de Torny would not 
waste time in applying for the same exemption 
that Bonquer had had, and in inferring that 
the property had only recently come into his 
hands. The property at Kelveden had been 
redeemed by the Abbot from the hands of 
Hervey de Borham, a judge of the Common 
Pleas. 

One other mention of Bonquer requires 
rather lengthy treatment. In 1916, the late 
Mr. J. McMaster published “* A Short History 
of the Royal Parish of St. Martins in the 
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Fields”. In it he quoted “extracts from 
Simpson’s ‘ St. Martin’s’, relating to the pre- 
sentation of the patronage of the living by 
Sir William Bouquer (sic) knight, to the Abbot 
of Westminster, the induction of the vicar and 
the Pope’s sanction.” 

In spite of extensive searches and inquiries 
no work which would normally be described 
as ‘“Simpson’s St. Martin’s” has been 
identified. In 1836 H. Simpson, a church- 
warden of the parish, wrote a book “ Our 
Parish’, dealing largely with the parish 
accounts, which appears to quote the first part 
only of a document, or perhaps the first of two 
documents, also quoted by McMaster; 
Simpson dates the document 1297; McMaster 
leaves it to be inferred that the date is 1275. 

The document purports to have been issued 
by Richard (de Gravesend), Bishop of London, 
and makes provision for the vicar, apparently 
the first, receiving a due proportion of the 
income of the living. Slight variations in the 
two versions suggest that both may have used 
a common, perhaps Latin, source. 

It is followed in McMaster by a translation 
of an inspeximus by Geoffrey de Vezano of a 
bull of Alexander IV, but there is nothing to 
show whether this is a part of the document 
issued by the bishop or not, but there seems 
every reason to suppose it was, as the date 1297 
falls within the period when Geoffrey de 
Vezano was the Papal Nuncio in England. 

Unfortunately neither Simpson nor, except 
for the vague reference quoted above, 
McMaster quoted the sources from which 
they copied their documents, nor is it clear 
whether they saw the original documents or 
worked from translations. Be that as it may, 
it seems clear that the translator of the in- 
speximus cannot have attached much meaning 
to the words in the Latin original which he 
translated “in no mean”; but the words 
“nullo medio”, with an occasional variant 
“nullo mediante’, occur regularly in Bulls 
of this period in connection with monastic 
houses subject only to Papal jurisdiction. 

The text of the translation of the inspeximus, 
as given by McMaster, is as follows: 


THE CHURCH OF 
ST. MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS 
To all persons who shall inspect the present 
letters, Geffrey de Verano (sic), Canon 
Chamberlain of the Chamber of the Lord the 
Pope, Clerk, and Nuncio of the Apostolic See 
in England, Health in the Author of Health, 
Be it known unto you, that we have seen and 
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diligently inspected certain apostolic letters of 
the Lord Alexander the Fourth, of good 
memory, Pope, sound and entire, with an 
entire silken thread, and bulled with a true 
bull, containing the tenor which is thus: 
Alexander the Bishop, Servant of the Servants 
of God, to his beloved sons, the Abbot, Prior 
and Convent of the Monastery of West- 
minster (near) London, of the order of 
St. Benedict, pertaining (in no mean) to the 
Roman Church, Health, and Apostolic Bene- 
diction. The solicitude of our enjoined office 
admonished us that, concerning religious per- 
sons, we should support their sedulous 
thoughts by special favour and grace. When, 
therefore, as we are informed, the office to you, 
our son, was first known to be vacant, by 
reason of hospitality and other necessaries, 
your monastery was bound to sustain manifold 
charges and expenses, We, being willing of 
our paternal solicitude to provide for the said 
monastery, in this behalf inclining to the sup- 
plications of our beloved son, William 
Bouquer knight, who asserts himself to be a 
scholar of the said monastery, the Church of 
St. Martin, near London, in which we are 
informed he hath the right of patronage, the 
profits whereof do not exceed the sum of 
fifteen marks sterling in every year, according 
to the common estimation of the country, as 
it is said, to you and to your monastery, to be 
applied to the uses of the prior, who shall be 
in the monastery for the time, for supporting 
the charges of such hospitality, with all the 
rights and appurtenances of our special Grace, 
we do grant. 


The translation which seems to have been 
made word by word with the aid of a dic- 
tionary, has every appearance of having been 
made from a genuine document: Bonquer was 
at Rome more than once while Alexander was 
Pope, and, as has been pointed out above, 
Vezano, not Verano, as the translator calls 
him, was Papal Nuncio in England in 1297, 
the date which Simpson is said to have given 
to the document of which the inspeximus may 
form part. 

Unfortunately, by the courtesy of the 
Prefect of the Vatican Library, I learn that the 
bull cannot be traced among the Vatican 
archives, and Mr. Tanner tells me that there is 
no record of it among the Abbey muniments. 

It would be interesting to learn where 
McMaster found his document. 


J. B. WHITMORE. 
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AN APPARENT ALLUSION TO ‘TITUS 
ANDRONICUS ” 


[irs ANDRONICUS was played at the 
Rose on 23 January 1594, and Henslowe 
marked this first occurrence of the play in his 
Diary “ne For years scholars accepted 
1594 as the date of the initial performance of 
Titus. Then Steevens noted an apparent allu- 
sion to Titus in an anonymous play, A Knack 
to Know a Knave, marked “‘ ne” by Henslowe 
when performed at the Rose by Lord Strange’s 
—later the Earl of Derby’s—men on 10 June 
1592, and entered in the Stationers’ Registers 
on 7 January 1594, sixteen days before the 
supposed first performance of Titus. It seemed 
obvious that Henslowe was mistaken in calling 
Titus “‘ ne” in 1594 when it was apparently 
alluded to in a play first given eighteen months 
earlier. It is now almost an article of faith 
with Elizabethan scholars to date Titus back 
to 1592 on the strength of the supposed allu- 
sion to it in A Knack. Thus Sir Edmund 
Chambers wrote, “. . . the allusion in Knack 
to Knowa Knave. . . points to a knowledge of 
Titus and the Goths. . . in 1592, and no such 
combination is known outside Titus Andro- 
nicus.””: In trying to date Titus, Joseph Quincy 
Adams and John Dover Wilson also take into 
account the apparent allusion to Titus in A 
Knack, as does the latest edition of Titus that 
I have seen, that by J. C. Maxwell.? It seems 
safe to say that no scholar today even attempts 
to date Titus without dealing with the so-called 
allusion to it in A Knack. 

One does not lightheartedly disagree with 


walt th Shakespeare, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
* Adams, in the introduction to Shakespeare's Titus 
Andronicus The First Quarto 1594 (New York, 
Scribner, 1936, p. 10), says, “* The first unmistakable 
allusion to the play is found in A Knack to Know a 
Knave, acted by Strange’s men at the Rose as ‘ new’ 
on June 10, 1592.” He quotes four lines only of the 
passage and adds, “* the tragedy [Titus] in the 
version we now have could not have been written very 
long before 1592.” Dover Wilson, in the introduction 
to his edition of Titus (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1948, 
p. xliv), says, . the allusion and Titus Andronicus 
were written by ‘the same author [George Peele!], who 
when he composed the passage in A Knack was 
familiar with the story of Titus [Andronicus] and 
perhaps already contemplating a play on the subject.”” 
As an explanation, this is more ingenious than con- 
vincing. In the Arden edition (Harvard University 
Press, 1954) its editor, J. C. Maxwell, quotes two lines 
of the passage, says (p. xxvi), “ . it might be an 
allusion to Shakespeare’s source,’’ but notes (n. 2) 
that the prose story contains no ceremonial reception 
of Titus (Andronicus) by the senators, and concludes, 
. but the simplest explanation is that the reference 

is to our play.” 
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Chambers, Adams, Wilson, and virtually al} 
other Shakespearean scholars. And yet there 
is one small fact which all these scholars have 
overlooked in discussing the allusion, and that 
one fact makes the argument for pushing Titus 
back to 1592 desperately conjectural, if, 

indeed, the fact does not overthrow the whole 
argument and restore our confidence in 
Henslowe’s dating of Titus as new in 1594. The 
fact is, as I have shown in a critical edition of 
A Knack to Know a Knave, that the 1594 
quarto of A Knack is a * bad quarto”, 

memorially reconstructed by some of Strange- 
Derby’s men early in January 1594 or perhaps 
late in December 1593. No one has demon- 
strated that there was any allusion to Titus 
Andronicus in the original version of A Knack 
presented at the Rose in June 1592, and more- 
over no one can demonstrate it, because we do 
not possess the text of the 1592 version. All 
that we have is the garbled, mutilated, corrupt 
text of the bad quarto of 1594, which, as I 
have shown, cannot be a good reflection of the 
original version. 

Lack of space prevents a complete presenta- 
tion here of all of the evidence that the 1594 
quarto of A Knack is a bad quarto, but the 
point is so important in dealing with the 
apparent allusion to Titus that a summary con- 
densation of the evidence must be presented. 
1. After a successful run of seven perform- 
ances even in the plague-curtailed seasons of 
1592 and 1593, A Knack was never played 
again after it appeared in print in January 
1594, because the memorially reconstructed 
version is unplayable, incoherent, and in parts 
incomprehensible. Presumably the original 
was lost or destroyed. 2. Twenty per cent of 
the blank verse in A Knack is unmetrical, 
varying from seventeen syllables in some lines 
to seven syllables in other lines; metrically A 
Knack is as corrupt as Orlando Furioso or 
Massacre at Paris. 3. ‘“‘Kemp’s applauded 
merriments,” advertised on the title-page of the 
quarto, consist of forty-five lines of dreary 
malapropisms and unfunny puns, most 
logically because Kemp was not among the 
actors who reconstructed the scene, and that 
was the best they could do. 4. The play is full 
of sense-gaps, hiatuses in logic, actors’ gags, 
unintentional blunders about mythological 
and historical characters referred to in the 


* University of renee. dissertation, published 
on microfilm by Universit _ Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
my 5 1953, 253 pp. “ Origin ‘of the Text,” 
pp. 57-87. 
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play, and gives other evidences of corruption, 
especially in three fairly lengthy “ borrowings” 
from a novel by Robert Greene. 5. The play 
is a good deal shorter—1852 lines—than the 
average authentic Elizabethan play-text and 
contains almost no speeches of more than 
twenty lines, most of the speeches being far 
shorter than that. 6. The climax of the 
romantic part of the play, a reconciliation 
between King Edgar and the man (Ethenwald) 
he has been seeking to slay for several pre- 
ceding scenes, occurs in nine lines, and by its 
obscurity has baffled all previous com- 
mentators on the play.‘ 


I am confident that A Knack to Know a 
Knave is a bad quarto, memorially recon- 
structed by some of the Earl of Derby’s men 
early in January 1594 or late in December 
1593. It is, moreover, a ‘‘ bad” bad quarto, 
unplayable, incoherent, and downright un- 
intelligible in spots. We cannot assume that a 
single word appearing in the 1594 bad quarto 
of A Knack actually occurred in the original 
version presented at the Rose in 1592 and six 
times thereafter. And yet the apparent allusion 
to Titus turns on one word, the word Goths. 


The supposed allusion to Titus Andronicus 
occurs in the following passage. King Edgar, 
the most important character in the play, is 
being welcomed by Osric, who says: 


* This “* reconciliation scene ”’ is as follows: 


[Dunstan:| Veni Asmoroth, & in good time see 
where he comes. 
Here enter Alfrida disguised with the Deuil. 
King. But tel me Dunston, is this Alfrida? 
Dun. It is my gratious Lord, & this is Ethenwald 
That layes his breast wide open to your Grace, 
If so it please your Grace to pardon him. 
_King. Yes, Dunston, | am well content to pardon 


im, 
Ethenwald stand vp, and rise vp Alfrida, 
For Edgar now giues pardon to you both. 


(A Knacke to knowe a Knaue, London, Richard Iones, 
1594, Gly.) Drastic emendation was required to 
make sense of this passage in the critical edition, 
11. 1716-1724. It is necessary to realize that it is not 
Alfrida who enters disguised with the devil, but the 
devil who enters disguised as Alfrida! I believe that 
there was a considerable pause after Dunstan says, 
“lays his breast wide open to your Grace,” during 
which Edgar struggles to draw his sword, which the 
devil has aeenuat so that it cannot be drawn! This 
scene could be made highly effective on the stage. 
Then, after Edgar realizes that Dunstan has evoked 
supernatural aid, Dunstan slowly and meaningfully 
says, “If so... it please. . . your Grace... to 
ardon...him...” and Edgar, having seen the 
utility of resisting Dunstan, slowly and reluctantly 
says, “ Yes. . . Dunston. . .Il am. . . well content 
...topardon...him...” But it cannot be said 
that the quarto text makes this scene crystal-clear. 
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My gratious Lord, as welcome shall you be, 

To me, my Daughter, and my sonne in Law, 

As Titus was vnto the Roman Senators, 

When he had made a conquest on the Goths: 

That in requitall of his seruice done, 

Did offer him the imperiall Diademe: 

As they in Titus, we in your Grace still fynd, 

The perfect figure of a Princelie mind.* 
We shall have to examine this passage with 
particular care if we are to avoid the mis- 
conceptions of previous commentators, many 
of whom quote only fragments of the passage. 


It should be noted, first of all, that A Knack 
contains three direct references to the his- 
torical Roman emperor Vespasian and one 
reference to a son of Vespasian, apparently 
Domitian.* We should not, therefore, be parti- 
cularly surprised to find a reference to 
Vespasian’s other son, Titus Vespasianus, 
Roman emperor A.D. 78-81. When we recall 
that Henslowe recorded, in his inimitable 
spelling, the performance of a “ne” play, 
“ tittus & vespacia,” at the Rose on 11 April 
1592, two months before the first performance 
of A Knack, we should be even less surprised 
to find references to Titus Vespasianus in A 
Knack, One must agree with Joseph Quincy 
Adams that “ . . . it seems difficult to beliéve 
that Strange’s Titus and Vespacian [Henslowe’s 
“tittus & vespacia’’] did not dramatize the 
very popular story of that name relating to the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Vespasian and his 
famous son Titus (not to be confused with 
Titus Andronicus).”* And yet there are no 
references to Titus Vespasianus in A Knack, 
unless the supposed allusion to Titus Andro- 
nicus is really a reference to Titus Vespasianus. 
And I believe that it is. But if it is, then the 
word Goths is wrong; it should read Jews, of 
course. And I believe that in the original 
version of A Knack as presented at the Rose 
in June 1592, it did read Jews. 


For there are several things wrong with the 
passage as an allusion to Titus Andronicus, the 
most important of which is that the passage is 
intended to be an elaborate compliment to 
King Edgar. Every previous commentator has 
satisfied himself that the word Goths occurs 
in the passage and has then apparently 
galloped off without stopping to ask himself 
why Edgar should be compared to—of all 
people — Titus Andronicus, whose head 
“shakes with age and feebleness”” (7.A., I. 


* Lines 1488-1495 in the critical edition. 
* Lines 5 and 11. 393-397 in the critical edition. 
7 Adams, op. cit., p. 10. 
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i. 187). Osric is trying to compliment Edgar. 
I wish that some of the learned commentators 
would explain what is complimentary about 
being compared to Titus Andronicus. 

Another formidable obstacle to believing 
that the Titus of this passage is really Titus 
Andronicus and not Titus Vespasianus lies in 
the last two lines of the passage, 

As they in Titus, we in your Grace still fynd, 

The perfect figure of a Princelie mind, 
of which the sense is clearly, ‘‘ As the senators 
still found Titus a model ruler, so we find your 
Grace,” though the awkward construction 
obscures the thought. But Titus Andronicus 
never became emperor. What is the point of 
comparing Edgar as a king to someone else 
who never was a king? Surely the comparison 
intended here is between Edgar and Titus 
Vespasianus. 

Moreover, it was not the Roman senators 
who welcomed Titus Andronicus, but the 
people and the people’s tribunes. Saturninus 
is the senators’ choice for emperor, and his 
welcoming speech to Titus Andronicus is 
(I. i. 205), ** Patricians, draw your swords and 
sheathe them not/ Till Saturninus be Rome’s 
emperor;/ Andronicus, would thou were 
shipped to hell,/ Rather than rob me of the 
people’s hearts.’ This is a welcoming speech? 
Is Osric trying to convince Edgar that his in- 
tentions are treasonous? Historically, of 
course, Titus Vespasianus was welcomed back 
from Jerusalem by the senators and by them 
made co-emperor with his father, virtually on 
the spot. 

With the emendation of one word in the 
passage we get a sense-making, logical, and 
satisfactory reference to Titus Vespasianus 
which we should expect anyhow, and Edgar 
is really welcomed and complimentarily com- 
pared to another great ruler. 

My gratious Lord, as welcome shall you be, 

To me, my Daughter, and my sonne in Law, 

As Titus was vnto the Roman Senators, 

When he had made a conquest on the [Jews]: 

That in requitall of his seruice done, 

Did offer him the imperiall Diademe: 


As they in Titus, we in your Grace still fynd, 
The perfect figure of a Princelie mind. 


® Maxwell, op. cit., p. xxvi, says, ‘ . what are the 

difficulties about the 1594 date? The first is an allu- 
sion in the anonymous play, A Knack to Know a 
Knave, to an incident not known to occur anywhere 
but in Titus: someone is said to be as welcome 

As Titus was unto the Roman Senators 

When he had made a conquest on the Goths.” 
One is tempted to ask: where does this incident occur 


in Titus? But note the “* someone is said to be wel- 
come.”’ ‘* Someone,” indeed! 
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It seems incredible to me that anyone who 
has ever read A Knack with any degree of 
attention should seriously believe that the 
Titus of this passage is Titus Andronicus and 
not Titus Vespasianus. I feel sure that most 
of the scholars who have examined only the 
supposed allusion to Titus Andronicus in A 
Knack have done so with their eyes shut to 
everything but those two words Titus and 
Goths and have come away thinking, “ Yes, 
there are Titus and Goths, must be Titus 
Andronicus, all right.” I invite them to re- 
examine the supposed allusion in its dramatic 
context and see how badly Titus Andronicus 
fits and how well Titus Vespasianus fits. 

I have an explanation of how the word 
Goths got into the bad quarto of A Knack 
before the first performance of Titus Andro- 
nicus, but that explanation must be the subject 
of another article. Paut E. BENNETT. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ‘KING JOHN’ AND A 
PATRIOTIC SLOGAN 


ANDREW BORDE was a writer who was 
prepared to turn his hand to a diversity of 
topics, and one of the most fascinating of his 
books is a volume published in 1548: The fyrst 
boke of the Introduction of knowledge. The 
whych dothe teache a man to speake parte of 
all maner of languages, and to know the vsage 
and fashion of all maner of countreys ...(STC 
3383).1 This book is a travellers’ vade mecum 
and phrase book: taking a number of coun- 
tries in turn, beginning with the countries of 
Britain, it gives a brief description of the land 
and people, followed by some notes on the 
language; the latter are of varying inaccuracy, 
and generally consist of the numerals from one 
to a hundred, and “useful” phrases for 
greeting people, buying food, and so on. In 
describing Denmark, Borde supplements his 
customary bare description by remarking that 
it is strange that so small and insignificant a 
country could once have conquered England; 
this same idea prompts some further specula- 
tions when he proceeds in his description from 
Denmark to Saxony. The passage is worth 
quoting at length:— 
(sig.G.2") Out of Denmarke a man may go 
in to Saxsony. Saxsony is a Dukedomshyp, 
1 For the pecooee of this note I have made use of a 


microfilm of the British Museum copy of the book at 
the Shakespeare Institute. 
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And holdeth of hym selfe I do maruel 
greatly how the Saxsons should conquere 
Englonde, for it is but a smalle countre to 
be compared to Englonde for I think if al 
the world were set against Englond it 
myght neuer be conquerid they beyng 
treue within themselfe, And they that 
would be false I praye god too manyfeste 
them what they be. 
Here then we have at an early date an analogue 
to the famous closing lines of Shakespeare’s 
King John. The latest editor of this play, 
Mr. Honigmann,? cites similar phrases from 
works written about 1588-1591, and finds in 
them additional support for his theory that 
the play exhibits a post-Armada complex 
which suggests, with other evidence, that the 
play should be assigned to the years imme- 
diately following the destruction of the 
Armada (see the New Arden King John, 
p. xlvi). It should be noted that the quotations 
cited by Mr. Honigmann do not mention the 
idea of England’s ability to resist attacks by 
the whole world, an idea that is common to 
both Borde and Shakespeare. At any rate, 
the appearance of the above passage in Borde’s 
book of 1548 suggests that there may have 
been some such patriotic slogan in popular 
use forty years before the Armada set out; 
Borde’s book was reprinted in 1555 and 
1562(?), but it seems more probable that 
Shakespeare was repeating a well-known 
phrase than that he had ever read The Intro- 
duction of Knowledge. 

Of course, this single fact does not invalidate 
Mr. Honigmann’s general theory, which 
naturally rests on a broader basis and remains 
plausible. Andrew Borde’s nationalistic fer- 
vour merely weakens one of Mr. Honigmann’s 
minor supports, and the chief claim to fame 
for The Introduction of Knowledge is rather 
that it is probably the first ‘* tourists’ phrase- 
book ” to be published in England. 


P. J. FRANKIS, M.A. 
The Shakespeare Institute, 
Stratford-on-Avon. 


* The New Arden Shakespeare King John, 1954. 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE, I. i. 3-9 


THE opening lines of the Duke’s speech in 
Measure for Measure have always given 
difficulty. 
Of government the properties to unfold 


Would seem in me to affect speech and discourse; 
Since I am put to know that your own science 
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Exceeds, in that, the lists of all advice 

My strength can give you; then no more remains, 

But that to your sufficiency, as your worth is able, 

And let them work. 

The chief difficulty lies in the last two lines, 
and editors, taking ‘ that’ as a conjunction, 
have assumed that something has been lost 
between ‘ sufficiency ’ and ‘ as ’. The difficulty 
can be better resolved by taking ‘ that’ as a 
pronoun, referring to ‘ strength’ in the pre- 
vious line. The line might then be para- 
phrased; ‘ no more remains but that that (my 
strength, i.e. my power) should be added to 
your ability, since your merit is ready and 
willing ’. 

The next difficulty is ‘them’ in the fol- 
lowing line. ‘ Them’ may be taken to refer 
either (a) to the (ducal) power joined with 
Escalus’s capacity to wield it; or (6) to the 
‘ properties of government’ mentioned at the 
beginning of the whole speech. The second 
possibility is the less likely. 

The syntax of the passage is condensed and 
hence obscure, but in speaking a heavy em- 
phasis on ‘that’ would serve to ease the 
awkwardness. The general drift of the whole 
passage may be expressed thus: ‘ It would be 
superfluous to explain to you the theory of 
government, since your own knowledge is 
more adequate than any advice my experience 
(derived from exercise of practical power, or 
* strength ’) can give you; all that is necessary, 
then, is for my power to be added to your 
theoretical knowledge and ability, and to let 
them work together.’ The speech is based on 
the concepts of theory and practice, i.e. power 
of knowledge and practical power, or ‘ science’ 
and ‘strength’. Shakespeare was perhaps 
impatient in the expression of abstract ideas, 
but there is no need to assume revision here. 


D. S. BREWER. 


THE FATAL ELIZABETHAN SISTERS IN 
* MACBETH’ 


TIME and again critics have attributed g 
the three hags in Macbeth the tran 

cendant supernatural powers that are asso+ 
ciated with the Scandinavian Norns, the 
Roman Parcae, and other mythological demi- 
goddesses. It is true that the hags retain much 
of the stature of their prototypes—“ the weird 
sisters, that is the goddesses of destinie,” as 
described by Holinshed; nevertheless, they 
are fundamentally naturalized Elizabethan 
witches. This characterization is manifest 
both in their customs and, as is ultimately 
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revealed, in their relationship to the tragic 
action. In accordance with the most pub- 
licized tenet of Elizabethan witchcraft, the 
three women are served by familiar spirits, 
although these do not appear on stage. In 
the opening scene the witches are summoned 
by their imps and respond to them by name: 
Graymalkin (a familiar in form of a gray cat) 
and Paddock (a familiar in shape of a toad). 
Thus summoned, the witches depart to 
** hover through fog and filthy air,” an allusion 
to the universal belief that witches could fly: 
the term “ filthy air’ (hardly to be associated 
with the sister fates) emphatically reflects the 
Englishman’s contempt for the commonly 
despised contemporary witch. 

In Act I, scene 3, the Elizabethan concept 
of the witch is continued. The three women 
take turns acting as the “‘ dame,” or master- 
witch, and the others report to her their 
malefic deeds. One of the witches has been 
“killing swine,” a commonplace tenet of 
Elizabethan witchcraft. Another witch has 
been refused chestnuts by a sailor’s wife; a 
refusal of this kind was the staple Elizabethan 
excuse for a witch’s revenge: hence the hag 
resolves to sail to Aleppo in a “sieve” and 
take vengeance on the sailor. In the famous 
Scottish witch trial reported in Newes from 
Scotland (1591), the witches confessed that 
they had sailed to the “ Kerke of North 
Barrick ”’ in “‘ riddles,” or sieves, there to hold 
their Sabbat (the formal assembly, wherein the 
principal Devil presides and evil deeds are 
reported to him). Other Elizabethan concepts 
assigned in this scene to the witches include 
the wasting away of a victim by means of 
magic; the selling, or giving, of winds (a 
common notion concerning the witches on the 
Isle of Man); and the raising of tempests in 
order to cause distress to a vessel and, in a 
second instance, an actual shipwreck. (There 
are several recorded examples of winds being 
raised by Elizabethan witches. Thomas 
Heywood, in Gunaikeion, tells of a recent 
tempest that a malignant witch conjured in 
order to disable a ship at sea.? An earlier 
instance occurred in 1583: Mother Gabley of 
King’s Lynn was convicted of using magic to 
cause a fateful shipwreck off the coast of 
Norfolk.*) 


1 The source of all quotations from Macbeth in the 
present article is Macbeth, printed in The Tragedies of 
Shakespeare, London (Oxford University Press) 1922; 
pp. 545-618. 

* Heywood, Gunaikeion, London, 1624; p. 415. 

on orrespondence,”’ Folk-Lore, vol. XIII, 1902; 
p. A 
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In the prophecies that the witches make to 
Macbeth and Banquo in Act I, scene 3, 
Shakespeare is very closely dependent on 
Holinshed. But he does not discard the 
Elizabethan concept; he merely amalgamates 
it with the tradition of the weird, or fatal, 
sisters. The contemporary witch was noted 
for her gift of prophecy, as is especially evident 
in ‘‘ The Testimony Against the Trevisards ” 
as recorded in 1601 by Thomas Ridgway.‘ 
Banquo, moreover, notes the witches’ beards: 
“You should be women,/ And yet your 
beards forbid me to interpret / That you are 
so.” In the Elizabethan play, The Honest 
Man’s Fortune (Il, 1), a character remarks: 
** The women that / Come to us for disguises 
must wear beards; / And that’s to say, a token 
of a witch.’’> 

Although Holinshed was careful to record 
the ‘“‘ common opinion ” that the women con- 
fronting Macbeth and Banquo were “ the 
goddesses of destinie,” he concludes the his- 
torical account of Macbeth with a widely 
recognized Elizabethan notion: he observes 
that Macbeth was led into the commission of 
atrocities by “‘ illusion of the divell.”” George 
Giffard, in A Dialogue Concerning Witches 
and Witchcraft (1603), gives emphasis to a 
belief shared by many educated Elizabethans; 
namely, that a witch’s power of both prophecy 
and evil-doing is, in entirety, the contrivance 
of the devil, who employs her as the medium 
through which he acts against his chosen 
victims: meantime, ‘‘ he mooveth witches to 
send him [to harm others], if he have any to 
deale by.’’® Thus interpreted, the malignant 
designs of a witch are, in reality, those of her 
master, the devil. When Macbeth is told that 
he has been made Thane of Cawdor, Banquo 
recalls the prophecy of the second witch and 
observes: ‘* What! can the devil speak true?” 
In the closing scenes of the play, it is clear that 
Macbeth is no longer under the misconception 
that the three hags are the sister fates. As his 
downfall approaches, he begins to ‘“‘ doubt the 
equivocation of the fiend”; later, when in- 
formed that Macduff is “none of woman 
born,” he cries out against the witches and 
their acknowledged “* master ” (IV, 1, 63), and 


* The manuscript of this trial is in Widener Library 
at Harvard University. (I have a microfilm copy of 
it.) For a detailed account, see George L. Kittredge’s 
Witchcraft in Old and New England, ch I. 

*H. H. Furness, ed., Macbeth, printed in A New 
Variorum Edition of Shakespeare, 3rd edition, Phila- 
delphia, 1903; p. 40 (footnotes). ‘ 

* Giffard, A Dialogue. Percy Society Reprints, 
no. 24. London, 1842; p. 111. 
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calls them “‘ juggling fiends . . . That palter 
with us in a double sense.” Too late Macbeth 
realizes that he has been deluded—if not 
actually possessed—by a demonic power. 

The illusion that the witches are the sister 
fates is essential for two reasons: like the 
classicized broth-boiling scene (probably de- 
rived from Seneca’s Medea), and like the con- 
juring of the three apparitions, it gives to the 
elderly women a stature far above that of the 
common Elizabethan witch; more important, 
it affords Macbeth a confidence that is suffi- 
cient to blind him to his impending downfall. 
Not until his destruction is inescapable does 
he become aware that he has been victimized 
by “juggling fiends.” In keeping with the 
contemporized depiction of the three hags, the 
Elizabethan concept that the devil achieves his 
malefic objectives through the agency of the 
flesh-and-blood witch emerges as the orthodox 
supernatural motive behind the doom of 
Macbeth. 

It may be objected that the witches twice 
vanish into thin air and hence are not cor- 
poreal. Even this potent objection is ade- 
quately answered by tenets of Elizabethan 
witchcraft. King James, in Daemonologie, 
recorded the widespread belief that devils 
could render witches invisible behind thickened 
or transfigured curtains of air: this could be 
accomplished “ by contracting it strait to- 
gether.”? Moreover, W. Perkins, in his 
Discourse of the Damned Art of Witchcraft 
(1610), elaborated upon the theory that the 
devil can corrupt “* the humor of the eye ” or 
alter the air through which we see and, in this 
manner, create an illusion. Thus, even the 
three apparitions and the show of eight kings 
can be explicated in terms of Elizabethan 


witchcraft. ° Rosert R. REED, jr. 
Pennsylvania State University. 


"King James, Daemonologie, ed. G. B. Harrison, 
London, 1924; p. 39. 

* Perkins, A Discourse, Cambridge, 1610; pp. 22-23. 
(Written before 1602, the year Perkins died.) 

* If the apparitions are illusions, then their apparent 
voices are most probably those of the witches, 
although other explanations are provided by 
Elizabethan demonology. 





THE VOCABULARY OF 

JOHN MARSTON. VI 
[A800R. (O.E.D. sb.6.b.fig. 1606.) 1604 
“~< Mal. 1,160. I doe laugh at yee, my braine 
is in labour til it produce mischiefe. 
Lamb, (Favourite, minion. Unrecorded in 
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this sense in O.E.D.) 1604 Mal. 1,144. thou 
lambe a Court: what doost thou bleat for? 
a you smooth chind Catamite! 

Lamb-stones. (O.E.D. The testicles of a 
lamb. al613.) 1604 Mal. 1,167. Strow’d 
over with the powder of Pearle of America, 

. . and Lambe stones of Muscovia. 

League. (O.E.D. v.1.trans. 1611.) 1604 
Mal. I, 166. You shall be leagued with the 
Dutchesse! 

Light-jointed. (Lightly built, active. Un- 
recorded in O.E.D.) 1604 Mal. 1,171. 
Nimble bloods, Light jointed spirits. 

Make-pleas. (A petitioner. Nonce word. 
Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1604 Mal. 1,147. 
Good Maister Make-pleece. 

Marish. (O.E.D. adj.l.c.fig.1599.) 1599 AR. 
1,92. O what danke marrish spirit But would 
be fyred with impatience. (O.E.D. dates 
AR. 1602 and gives as second fig. example. 
AR. is probably earlier than MHarsnet’s 
Fraudulent Practises of J. Darrell, 1599, from 
which O.E.D. takes its first ex., and in any 
case, Marston’s is the first fig. application of 
Marish to persons or their attributes.) 

Masquerer. (One who takes part in a 
masque. This form unrecorded in O.E.D., 
which gives only Masker, Masquer.) 1604 Mal. 
1,179. Soft rest, sweete Musick, amorous 
Masquerers. 

Mentula. (Unrecorded in O.E.D. Marston’s 
is the only use of the word that I have come 
across in the drama of the period.) 1603-4 DC. 
11,116. Softer than a Courtyers tongue, .. . 
Or an old mans mentula. 

Merited. (O.E.D. ppl.a. 1603.) 1599 
A.&M. 1,6. Makes Justice looke asquint, and 
blinks the eye of merited reward. 

Mew. (O.E.D. +2. Used as a derisive ex- 
clamation. 1606.) 1604 Mal. 1,186. He loves 
ye, pish: he is witty, buble: faire proportioned, 
meaw: 

Mislodge. (O.E.D. v. 1676.) 1603-4 DC. 
11,133. Frevile is but mislodgd. 

Money-creature. (A _ prostitute. Unre- 
corded in O.E.D.) 1603-4 DC. II,73. Nay to 
expose your health,.. . . to the stale use, The 
common bosome of a money Creature. 

Monstrously. (O.E.D. adv. 2.b. To a 
monstrous degree. al674.) 1604 Mal. 1,158. 
Piet: 1am horne mad. Mend: Extreame mad. 
Piet: Monstrously mad. Jbid, 209. But I faith 
I am most monstrously in love with count 
Quidlibet. (The first example may be O.E.D. 
sense 2ta. In an unnatural manner, 1555, but 
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in the second monstrously has simply the 
intensive force of greatly.) 

Mortality. (O.E.D. 1.b. 21601.) 1598 
Pigmalion, st.2.1.3. So faire an image of a 
woman’s feature, That never yet proudest 
mortalitie Could show so rare and beautious 
a creature. 

Mounted. (O.E.D. +2. Elevated in situa- 
tion. 1601?) 1599 AR. 1,92. He that was 
never blest with... faire expectation Of 
mounted fortunes. (The first O.E.D. ex. is 
also from Marston: 1600 / DE. III,184. What’s 
wealth without respect and mounted place?) 

Much-known. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 
1604 Mal. 1,171. Before he casts a plot, Or 
further blaze my honours much knowne blot. 

Muckhill. (Applied opprobriously to a 
person. Unrecorded in this sense in O.E.D.) 
1604 Mal. 1,147. And how do’s my olde 
Muckill overspread with fresh snow: 

Nappy. (O.E.D. a! 1499. No fig. use 
recorded.) 1604 Mal. 1,166. Thou Burre that 
onely stickest to nappy fortunes. 

Nice-brained. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1604 
Mal. (Prologus), 1,216. She is defild With 
too nice-brained cunning. 

Nice-stomached. (O.E.D. Nice. 17.Comb. 
1815.) 1604 Mal. 1,190. It was the Duke, 
Whom straight the nicer stomached sea 
Belcht up. 

Nimble-eyed. (O.E.D. Nimble. 8.Comb. 
1628.) 1603-4 DC. II,75. A pretty nimble eyd 
Dutch Tanakin. 

Nocturnal. (O.E.D. sb.tl. a1631 only 
example.) 1599 Hist. III,263. The Widdowes 
apron-strings; (a nocturnal.) (Marston here 
uses the word to classify a dramatic work. 
The O.E.D.’s sole example is the title of 
Donne’s poem, A Nocturnall upon S.Lucies 
Day, which according to Grierson, Donne, II. 
xxii, must have been written after 1608.) 

Nod. (O.E.D. v.8. 1606.) 1603-4 DC. 
II,71. The Drawer for female privatnes sake 
is nodded out. 

Not-received. (Unaccustomed, not allowed. 
Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1604 Mal. (Ind.) 
1,143. the not received custome of musicke in 
our Theater. (N.B. It is generally agreed that 
Webster wrote the Ind.) 

Numbing. (O.E.D. ppl.a. 1634.) 1600 
JDE, 11,235. Oh what a numming feare 
Strikes a cold palsey through my trembling 
blood. Gusrav Cross. 

Rhodes University, 

Grahamstown, S. Africa. 


(To be continued) 
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LOVELACE’S ‘ FLIE ’ 


HE fourth line of Lovelace’s “* To Lucasta, 

Going to the Warres”’ reads, “‘To Warre 
and Armes I flie.”” An examination of fifteen 
anthologies, textbooks, and articles in which 
the spelling has been modernized revealed in all 
but one case, “To war and arms I fly.” 
Apparently, the emendation made by Singer 
in his 1817 edition of Lucasta has become 
generally accepted. Evidence indicates, how- 
ever, that the word could have been (and, I 
hope to show, probably was) the modern 
“flee” rather than “ fly.” 

The letters ie at the end of a word could 
represent in Lovelace’s usage the vowel sound 
in the verb flee. In “* The Scrutinie ” Lovelace 
rhymes “‘ she,”’ “* thee,” and “* Varietie.”’ “‘ To 
Fletcher ” has “‘ see ’ rhyme with “* Crueltie.” 
The most interesting of the many examples 
that could be given occurs in ‘* To Althea.” 
Here, the “Liberty” of the first stanza 
rhymes with “‘eye”; but the ‘“ Libertie,” 
“* Liberty,” and “ Liberty ” of the succeeding 
stanzas rhyme with “free,” “be,” and 
“free,” respectively. Apparently, at least 
when the ie spelling is concerned, Lovelace 
could change his pronunciation of a word 
even in the same poem in order to make a 
rhyme! And y and ie would seem to be used 
interchangeably for two different vowel 
sounds. 

In view of this, Lovelace’s intention as far as 
the ‘‘ Nunnerie ’—“‘ flie ’’ rhyme is concerned 
would appear to be rather thoroughly obscured. 

However, an examination of Lovelace’s 
spelling of “‘ fly ” and “ flee ’” shows that in his 
poetry fly occurs eight times; flyst, once; 
five, eleven times; and flyes, twice—all in all, 
there are twenty-two uses of the word in which 
y is retained. On the other hand, flies occurs 
but twice and flie, once. Rhyme (eyes and 
hies) indicates that the two uses of flies have 
the meaning of “ fly ” and that the y has been 
changed to i probably because of the growing 
tendency to change y to i before a final s. 

Thus, the unique spelling of flie indicates 
either a slip on Lovelace’s part or else that he 
very carefully distinguished in his spelling of 
fly and flee because a difference in meaning 
was involved. 

Here, evidence of revision (though not by 
the poet) supports the concept that the modern 
word “‘ flee ” is intended. One of the sheets of 
the original Lucasta edition appears in two 
forms, the later of which C. H. Wilkinson 
refers to as B (2). In this sheet of eight poems 
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seventy-one emendations were made pre- 
sumably by the printer. “ Reprinting, he 
saved time—it would also be more economical 
—by spelling as he chose and this would 
account for the shorter spellings, then be- 
ginning to come into use, which form the 
majority of differences between the reprint of 
the sheet and the original.” Yet, while in 
B (2) Nunnerie was shortened and/or 
modernized to Nunnery, flie was not changed 
as it likely would have been if “ fly” were 
the word intended. 

Third, the meaning does not require “ fly.” 
O. E. D. points out that in actual usage the 
shades of difference between “fly”? and 
“flee” are often ignored by writers and 
speakers alike. From the standpoint of de- 
notation, either “‘ fly” or “ flee’ would be 
appropriate in the poem. Nevertheless, the 
question of connotation arises. The poem is a 
paradox. “ Fleeing” from Lucasta to war 
seems less flattering than “ flying,” and the 
paradox of the poem is heightened by the use 
of the less tactful of the two words. 

Evidence of orthography, rhyme, printing 
revision, and meaning, therefore, favours 
“ flee” as the modernization of flie and, unless 
new items are brought to light, there appears 
to be no justification for the current practice 
of printing ‘‘ To war and arms I fly.” 

One other change appeared in five of the 
publications consulted. Five editors followed 
Quiller-Couch’s emendation of line ten to 
“ As thou too shalt adore.” Whatever reason 
Lovelace had for changing from the thy of line 
three and the thee of line eleven to the formal 
you, change he did, and it ill behoves any 
editor to tamper with a poet’s wording, parti- 
cularly when the occasionally permissible 
practice of modernization is not involved. 


NORMAN NATHAN. 
Utica College of Syracuse University. 


1C. H. Wilkinson, ed., The Poems of Richard 
comm (Oxford University Press, 1930), pp. Ixxx- 
XXXi 


* Willa McClung Evans points out a similar incon- 
sistency in the singing version of ‘‘ When I by thy 
faire shape did sweare.’’ She maintains that in line 8 
Lovelace preferred with you to with thee because the 
former is much easier to sing. ‘* An Early Lovelace 
Text,” P.M.L.A., June 1945, p. 384. 


THE EXECUTION OF CHARLES I 


HE first editor of ‘‘ Notes and Queries ”’, 
William J. Thoms, contributed to the 
numbers for July 6th and 13th 1872, two most 
interesting papers on the warrant for the 
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execution of Charles I on January 30th 1648. 
Mr. Thoms had been allowed to make a 
detailed examination of the warrant. It is on 
parchment 18 inches wide and 10 deep, and 
has been kept in the House of Lords since the 
trial of the Regicides in 1660. 

Certain alterations made in the original 
wording of the warrant, due most probably 
to the haste with which the arrangements for 
the execution were made, are described by 
Mr. Thoms. He found that the date of the 
month, XXIXth, at the head of the warrant, 
was written over an erasure and that the words 
‘uppon (sic) Saturday last’ (the day of sen- 
tence) were also written over erasures, and 
were followed by the word ‘was’ written 
above the line, proving that they occupied 
more space than the words originally there. 
A further peculiarity noted by Mr. Thoms 
was that in the writing of the warrant too 
much space had been left for the insertion of 
the date of execution, the ‘ thirtieth ’. 

Mr. Thoms was of opinion that the in- 
tention of the judges had been to sentence the 
King on the 26th and to execute him on the 
27th January. There are difficulties in 
accepting this theory, but the alterations do 
show some change of intention, unless the 
scribe who was responsible for the warrant 
was at fault, which is not likely. 

The warrant was addressed to ‘ Colonell 
Francis Hacker, Colonell Huncks, and Lieu- 
tenant Colonell Phayre and to every of them’, 
all these words being written over an erasure. 
Mr. Thoms thought that Hacker and Phayre 
had taken the place of Lieutenant Colonel 
Cobbet and Captain Merryman, two of the 
officers serving under Colonel Tomlinson, who 
had the custody of the King. The original 
readings would probably be revealed if the 
warrant could be examined under the ultra- 
violet rays. 

The Commissioners appointed to try the 
King numbered 135, but 57 of them took no 
part in the proceedings. The trial began on 
Saturday, January 20th and was continued on 
the following Monday and Tuesday, the King 
being brought into court on each of these 
days. On the 24th, 25th and 26th, the Court 
met in private and the King was not present. 
Two sessions were held on Saturday the 27th, 
at the second of which sentence of death was 
pronounced. The 67 Commissioners present 
all signified their assent by standing. The time 
and place of execution, and the order to be 
observed, were fixed at a meeting on Monday 
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the 29th at which 48 Commissioners were 
present. Directions for the preparation of the 
warrant were given at this meeting, but in all 
probability some progress had already been 
made with it. 

The warrant was signed by 59 Commis- 
sioners,’ the first four being Bradshawe (the 
Lord President), Thomas Grey (Lord Grey of 
Groby), Cromwell and Edward Whalley. The 
number who would sign must have been 
known in advance as the signatures are well 
spaced into seven columns.? The first fifty- 
two names are all written in bold leisurely 
hands which give no appearance of the com- 
pulsion alleged at the trial in 1660. The second 
and third signatures, those of John Venn and 
Gregory Clements, of the seventh column are 
written over erasures which Mr. Thoms had 
not noted. The last three signatures of the 
same column have the appearance of an addi- 
tion after the main signing. If there is any 
foundation for the old story that some signa- 
tures were obtained late in the day at a house 
in Clerkenwell these three are the ones. Two 
of the three, Scot and Carew, were sentenced 
to death at the trial of the Regicides, and 
executed. The third, Miles Corbet, who was 
the last to sign the warrant, was extradited 
from Holland in 1662, with two of his fellow 
signatories, John Barkstead and John Okey, 
who had taken refuge in the same country. 
Pepys standing at a corner shop in Aldgate, a 
draper’s, saw these three unfortunate men 
being dragged on a hurdle to Tyburn. He 
noted that they all looked very cheerful, ‘* but 
I hear they all die defending what they did to 
the King to be just, which is very strange ”’. 

The warrant had remained in the possession 
of Colonel Hacker to whom it had been 
handed before he led the King on to the 
scaffold. When the Regicides were brought to 
trial Mrs. Hacker was sent with a troop of 
horse to bring it into court. The Hackers had 
long been long domiciled at East Bridgeford in 
Nottinghamshire, but during the Common- 
wealth Colonel Hacker was living at Withcote 


1In ‘ State Trials’, editions 1710 and 1720, the 
number of Commissioners who signed the warrant is 
given as 58. The name omitted was John Dixwell, 
the last but one to sign in column 5. 

* In his second article, Mr. Thoms gave the signa- 
tories in the order in which they appear on the warrant, 
and the spelling of their names which they used. 
There are frequent differences between the spelling of 
surnames on the warrant and that of the Journals of 
the Court. 

With three or four exceptions, one of which puzzled 
Mr. Thoms, the signatures are easily read. 
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Hall, Rutlandshire, where it is believed the 
warrant was found. Mrs. Hacker had vainly 
thought that the production of the warrant 
would save her husband’s life. Actually it 
supplied the evidence for the conviction of the 
Regicides, each of whom was required to 
identify his signature on it. 

In Victorian times the warrant was fre- 
quently reproduced but many of the copies 
were not true to the original. The copy, 
however, which is being used for these notes 
is more exact, and shows by cross hatching the 
erasures to which Mr. Thoms called attention. 

There is much uncertainty about what 
happened at Whitehall between the time, about 
half past ten, when the King was brought 
there from St. James’s Palace, and the execu- 
tion which took place about two o'clock, 
Some part of that time was occupied in com- 
pleting the arrangements on the scaffold, 
round which were railings from which hung 
black drapery so that not much more appeared 
than the heads and shoulders of those on the 
scaffold. Remembering, perhaps, what had 
occurred at the execution of the Countess of 
Salisbury, the responsible persons had last 
minute fears, quite unnecessarily as it proved, 
of what might happen at the final scene, and 
staples were affixed to the scaffold, and cords 
made ready to hold down the King should he 
offer resistance. 

At the trial of the Regicides, an unbelievable 
story was told by Huncks, one of the officers 
to whom the warrant was addressed. He 
alleged that he was in a room after the king 
had reached Whitehall in which Ireton and 
Major General Harrison lay together in bed, 
that Cromwell came into the room and 
ordered him to write a warrant, nominating 
and appointing the executioner, and that on 
his refusal to do so, Cromwell himself wrote 
it and Hacker signed it. This story he told 
twice in court, and it must have been a com- 
plete invention. On the first occasion it was 
stoutly denied by Axtell, and under cross 
examination, Huncks made a very poor 
showing indeed. When Huncks told the story 
for the second time at the trial of Hacker, the 
examining counsel (the defence were not 
allowed counsel) said: 

Did Cromwell give you no bad names 

because you would not sign that order? 

Did he not say you were a coward? 

Huncks: He said I was a froward peevish 

fellow. 


Whereupon the counsel, who clearly did not 
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believe the story, turned to the judge and said, 
*“* My lord, we have only that eye witness.” It 
was in fact a lie from beginning to end. 

The terms of the warrant for the execution 
of the King make it certain that no other 
warrant was required. The three appointed 
officers were “‘ to see the said sentence exe- 
cuted . . . and for so doing this shall be your 
sufficient warrant.”” The final directions were 
given at a meeting of the Commissioners, 
whose names were not recorded, held in the 
morning of the day of execution, and the 
clerks who wrote up the minutes completed 
them the next day with the following 
paragraph: 

“The Warrant for executing the Kinge 
being accordingly delivered to those pties 
to whom the same was directed, Execution 
was done upon him, according to the tenor 
of the said warrant, about two of the clocke 
in the afternoone of the said 30th of 
January.” 

The purpose of Huncks’ story was to take off 
from his own shoulders a responsibility which 
he shared equally with Hacker and Phayre. 
It is inconceivable that Ireton and Harrison 
lingered in bed when the most critical time of 
the King’s execution was approaching, or that 
Cromwell had not decided, long before the 
last hour was reached, what the final arrange- 
ments were to be. WHuncks cannot have 
realized that no one would believe that he 
would dare to refuse an order from Cromwell. 

An unfortunate man, William Hulet or 
Howlet, a sergeant who had risen to be a 
captain in Ireland, was put on trial with the 
Regicides, charged with having been one of 
the executioners of the King. The chief wit- 
nesses against Hulet were old soldiers who had 
served with himin Ireland. They were telling a 
tale heard in an ale house or at second hand. 
Hulet received sentence of death, but was not 
executed, and was probably not kept long in 
prison. He had been convicted on gossip, 
which had been common among soldiers 
present at the execution until the Restoration 
made it dangerous. 

None of the Regicides who were brought to 
trial on the Restoration draw one’s sympathies 
more than Francis Hacker, whose sole plea 
was that he was a soldier and under command. 
Two of his brothers had fought for the King. 
One of them had died for him, and the other 
had lost a hand, but this did not save Francis 
Hacker. The principal witness called at his 
trial was Colonel Tomlinson, who had been 
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in charge of the King and had walked, it is 
said bareheaded, by the side of the King on 
his last journey from St. James’s Palace to 
Whitehall. Tomlinson told a simple story to 
the court. His duty ended when he had 
reached Whitehall, but the King had asked 
that he should accompany him on to the 
scaffold, and this Tomlinson did. Tomlinson 
said that he was followed on to the scaffold by 
Huncks and Phayre, and the men of their 
guards. No one at the trial asked Huncks 
about his presence on the scaffold, and he 
himself was careful not to refer to it. For some 
obscure reason Phayre, though he was being 
kept a prisoner in the Tower, was never 
brought to trial, nor did he come into court 
as a witness, though Hulet asked for him. 

The guards would have been necessary had 
the King made resistance, but Charles met his 
end more bravely than Louis XVI. The two 
executioners were referrred to at the trial as 
* vizards ’. Only one witness alleged—and he 
was repeating a story told to him by a man in 
Ireland—that the head of the King was held 
up with the traditional words ‘ behold the 
head of a traitor’. A better authority® says 
that no words were spoken. Both ‘ vizards’ 
seem to have disappeared quickly when their 
work was done. If there is any truth in the 
story that the common hangman was seen 
leaving Whitehall after the execution, it may 
have been that he was brought there to clear 
up the scaffold, and even to show the head 
of the king. 

Hacker, like some of the accused before 
him, was pressed to name the headsman and 
his assistant, but they all professed, probably 
truly, that they did not know the men. Both 
executioners were disguised in butchers’ or, 
some said, sailors’ clothing, and wore masks, 
wigs, and false beards. Before and after the 
execution, special precautions must have been 
taken to preserve their identity. Later, 
Cromwell’s secretary, Robert Spavin, is re- 
ported to have claimed that he alone had been 
allowed to share the secret with Cromwell and 
Ireton.4 He said that the headsman was 
Cornet George Joyce, who had rendered good 
service to Cromwell at Halnaby, and was to 
rise to higher rank in the army, until he fell 
into disfavour, like other of his colleagues, 
with Cromwell. Lilly, the astrologer, also 
named Joyce as the man. 


* John Dillington in the ‘ Moderate Intelligencer.” 
* Notable British Trials. Trial of King Charles the 
First. J. G. Muddiman, p. 171. 
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There can be no doubt that it had been 
settled, before the King was sentenced, who 
was to be the executioner. The lot was going 
to fall not on the common hangman, or on 
any of the thirty-eight sergeants from among 
whom, according to the tale told in court, 
volunteers had been invited, but on an officer, 
capable and resolute, in whom complete con- 
fidence could be placed. To wield the axe on 
a man kneeling at a high block required an 
expert and long practice, but when the victim 
was lying prone—as undoubtedly the King 
was, his head raised on a low block—to bring 
a heavy axe down on his neck was compara- 
tively easy, provided that the man who used it 
kept his nerve. Cromwell and Ireton, knowing 
their man, were sure he would do the office 
unflinchingly. Of all the persons who have 
been named, Joyce fits best the requirements of 
the grim task given to the executioner on this 
occasion. 

It had been directed that the scaffold should 
be hung round with black cloth. This would 
prevent the soldiers, horse and foot, who 
surrounded the scaffold, seeing more than the 
heads and shoulders of those moving on it. 
The people who packed the street towards 
Charing Cross would see nothing of the scene 
on the scaffold except perhaps the gleaming 
axe as it was raised high. A clear view, 
however, of what was happening would be 
obtained by the spectators who crowded the 
windows and the tops of all the neighbouring 
buildings. 

There can be no truth in the stories told 
about the treatment of the king’s body and head 
by people after the execution. Hacker and 
Tomlinson were pledged to see that they were 
respected, and the soldiers would prevent 
spectators from approaching the scaffold. 

No one has recorded who placed the body 
and head in the coffin, which stood ready on 
the scaffold. On Thursday following the exe- 
cution the body was embalmed and carried the 
same day, with the head, to St. James’s Palace. 
On February 7th the remains were reverently 
conveyed to Windsor® by the King’s servants, 
and two days later placed in the vault in 
St. George’s Chapel. Here they were found 
in a wooden shell encased in a lead coffin when 
the vault was opened in 1813. Clarendon’s 
story that the remains were left at Whitehall 


* In “ A true Copy of the Journal of the High Court 
of Justice for the Tryall of King Charles I,”’ 1684, 
the date of the removal of the body to Windsor is 
stated to have been February 17th, though the inter- 
ment is correctly given as February 9th. 
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exposed to public gaze for many days is 
obviously wrong.°® 

At the trial of the Regicides, attempts were 
made to prove that some of those who signed 
the warrant did so under compulsion. Richard 
Ingoldesby even alleged that Cromwell held 
his hand and directed his pen. Mr. Thoms 
examined and rejected the story. As a matter 
of fact Ingoldesby’s signature has flourishes 
which would have been impossible except with 
a free pen. There is contemporary evidence 
to support Mr. Thoms’ view. Writing only a 
few years after the trial, Mrs. Hutchinson, 
who had no love for Cromwell, says that 
Ingoldesby told ‘a false tale’. This also can 
be said, without doubt, of most of the other 
stories which were put into circulation at the 
same time about Cromwell’s conduct before 
and after the execution. 

Mr. Thoms argued that the erasures 
showed that some signatures had been affixed 
to the warrant in its original form, and that, 
but for this, the preparation of a new warrant 
would have been a much easier way of making 
the changes in the wording. This may have 
been the case, but there can be no doubt that 
the warrant was signed after the sentence, and 
as the signatures show, not in haste. 

Mr. Thoms was not to be moved from his 
opinions, and his final conclusion was: “I 
feel strongly persuaded that the warrant was 
neither signed at the time nor in the manner 
declared by the official record, but was tam- 
pered with and altered to suit the circumstances 
of the case.” 

To this, one can only say that allowances 
must be made for the clerks who prepared the 
reports of the Commissioners’ meetings. 

Tested by the methods which are now 
available for the examination of ancient 
documents, what would the warrant reveal? 


SYDNEY RACE. 
136 Foxhall Road, 
Nottingham. 


*In the brochure sold at the United Services 
Museum, Clarendon’s statement that the body lay 
exposed for many days at Whitehall is repeated, 
though the correct date of the removal to Windsor is 
given. It also says that the head of the King was held 
up with the words “* Behold the head of a traitor ”’. 


PROBABILITY IN RESTORATION 
DRAMA (ii, 239).—Sir Positive At-all, a 
satiric portrait of Sir Robert Howard, appears 
in Shadwell’s The Sullen Lovers, not in The 


Virtuoso. D. S. BERKELEY. 
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DRYDEN’S “ EMINENT FRENCH 
CRITIC”? IN A PARALLEL OF POETRY 
AND PAINTING 


JN A Parallel of Poetry and Painting Dryden, 
affirming the necessity of rules in the sister 
arts, quotes from ‘* an eminent French critic ” 
the remarks of Hippocrates on the value of 
ancient rules in the art of medicine. (Ker, II, 
134.) W. P. Ker’s note on this passage leaves 
the critic unidentified. 

The quotation is a literal translation from 
the preface to André Dacier’s La Poétique 
d’Aristote, Traduite en Francais avec Re- 
marques, Paris (1692), p. viii. The words in the 
following paragraph “* For Nature is still the 
same in all ages, and can never be contrary to 
herself” (Ker, II, 134, ll. 23-26) are a trans- 
lation of Dacier’s sentence which introduces 
his quotation from Hippocrates. Dryden 
refers to this preface again in discussing 
Racine’s use of the chorus in Esther. (Ker, I, 
144.) No doubt Dryden’s interest in Dacier’s 
recent book was quickened by his preparation 
for translating Virgil. At this time he was 
reading and re-reading a number of French 
critics. 

SAMUEL HOLT MONK. 

University of Minnesota. 


“ BOUNCE TO FOP ”’ 
BY SWIFT AND POPE 


N the new Twickenham edition of Pope 

(Minor Poems, VI, 371), in annotating this 
passage of ‘* Bounce to Fop”’, 

Before my children set your Beef, 

Not one true Bounce will be a Thief; 

Not one without Permission feed, 

(Tho’ some of J——’s hungry Breed) 
the editors say the last line here quoted “ still 
awaits explanation.” 

Surely the point turns on the fact that Pope’s 
beloved big dog, mother of many puppies, is 
supposed to be writing the poem, boasting of 
what good dogs are she and her children. 
When she refers to the father of some of the 
whelps as a snatcher of meat, she is so well- 
bred, that she follows the custom of the 
day, in using only the initial of a person 
about whom anything unkind is said! 
“ Jason ” will do for the meter, and for a big 
dog, but time probably has made the conceal- 
ment of name an insoluble problem. 


THOMAS MABBOTT. 
New York. 
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FLORIO AND POPE 


]N his standard edition of the poem 

G. Tillotson cites a number of parallels to 
the exquisite couplet in Pope’s Rape of the 
Lock, ii, 27-8: 

Fair Tresses Man’s Imperial Race insnare 

And Beauty draws us with a single Hair. 
He does not note the very close verbal parallel 
in Florio’s Second Frutes, 1591, sig. Aa4, 
which may possibly have given Pope some of 
his materials: 

Ten teemes of oxen draw much lesse 

Than doth one hair of Helens tresse. 
This is Florio’s translation of the Italian 
proverb which he gives on the opposite page: 
Pid tira un sol pelo d’vna bella donna che non 
fanno cento paia di buoi. Florio’s English 
gives ‘draw’ and ‘tress’, the Italian ‘ vn sol 
pelo ’ is exactly ‘ a single hair ’, and ‘ Beauty ’ 
is a ready conflation of ‘ bella donna’ and 


‘ > 
Helen : A. DAVENPORT. 
Wigan. 


AN EARLY RETURN TO CHIVALRY IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


THE discovery that a group of young people, 

sons and daughters of the lesser landed 
gentry, during the second quarter of the 
eighteenth century amused themselves over 
an elaborate fantasy, the Order of the 
Twitcher, came to light through a series of 
events that seemingly are unrelated: a severe 
cough, a letter of regret, a church fair, a 
printed article, and a chance remark about the 
Hell Fire Club. 

Mr. Fritz Guttinger, the Swiss translator of 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, during the summer 
of 1951 was informed by Mr. Francis Gastner 
of London that recently he had visited a 
church fair in Denham, Buckinghamshire. 
Among the exhibits was a choice of items from 
the family archives of Major Roger H. Way 
of Gerrards Cross. Included in the display 
was a letter written by Samuel Johnson. 
Mr. Guttinger upon his return to Zurich wrote 
to Professor James L. Clifford of Columbia 
University in New York. Mr. Clifford first 
reported the story of the find in the December, 
1951, issue of the Johnsonian News Letter and 
later expanded his note into an article, “A 
New Johnson Correspondent,” included in the 
Times Literary Supplement for 30 May 1952. 

The mention of the name Mrs. Benjamin 
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Way! in connection with the Johnson letter 
caused the author of this note to realize that 
it was linked in some way with his own re- 
search, a proposed edition of the letter books 
of Thomas Edwards, author of the Canons 
of Criticism. The connection proved to 
be the fact that the letter books, now 
Bodleian MSS. 1007-1012, were purchased by 
Thomas Thorpe, bookseller of London, at the 
sale of her husband’s library in 1834.* The 
author wrote to Major Way, stating that he 
had been puzzled by the question who 
owned the letter books between the time of 
Edwards’ death in 1757 and the time they 
came into the hands of Colonel Way. He 
further inquired if it were possible that the 
records of the Way family held a clue to the 
puzzle. Major Way replied, 2 June 1952, that 
he had searched through such papers as he had 
from that period but he had found nothing.* 
On the eleventh of July the Major wrote again: 


Yesterday morning a Mr. (E. J.) Davis 
from the Bucks. County Records Office came 
to see me. .. . [mentioned your letter, and he 
knew that you had made inquiries from the 
Office. I showed him the catalogue of the 
sale in 1834, and talking of one thing and 


1 There are at least five Mrs. Benjamin Ways, but 
there is only one Elizabeth Anne who came from the 
Rectory to marry the Squire at midnight, 10 Novem- 
ber 1767, in the chapel at Denham Place. Her father 
had been headmaster of Eton and later Provost and 
after Dean of Ely. She was a very beautiful woman 
admired not only by Dr. Johnson but also by 
George III, who took his hounds over to Denham 
Place to see her and receive a stirrup cup at her hands. 

She presented her husband with sixteen children, 
three of whom are notable for their exploits. Her 
second son Lewis was known as “ Lewis Way of the 
Jews.’’ Being unexpectedly left £300,000 by a 
Mr. Raymond Way, who was no relation, he deter- 
mined to spend it on converting the Jews to Christi- 
anity and restoring them to Palestine. [He figures 
in Keats’s letter of 14 Feb. 1819. 9 Her third son 
William was Rector of Denham for forty-nine years. 
And her fourth was Major-General Sir Gregory Way, 
C.B., K.T.S., and it is recorded on his memorial in 
Denham Church that he fought on the battlefields of 
Roliera, Vimiera, Oporto, Albuera, and many con- 
flicts in America, Portugal and Spain. He was a 
friend of the Duke of Wellington (information 
supplied by Major Way). 

* J. H. Markland, ‘“‘ The Edwards Correspondence,”’ 
Notes and Queries, ser. 1, X (5 July 1854), 41-42. 

* Subsequently, Major Way offered the suggestion 
that Lewis Way of Richmond (1698-1771) had been 
Edwards’ executor, but the abstract of Edwards’ will 
(P.C.C. 11 Herring) offers no direct support to the 
conjecture. However, it remains a_ possibility. 
Edwards, after 1739, resided at Terrick House not 
far from Denham. He was acquainted with several 
families in Denham, though he does not mention the 
Ways in his correspondence. 
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another he mentioned that the County had 

failed to get hold of the papers of Sir 

Francis Dashwood of the ‘* Hell fire Club.” 

“Wait a moment,” I said. “I will show 
you some papers connected with a com- 
pletely different sort of Society which has 
completely baffled people I have shown them 
to.” As I picked up the papers out of the 
drawer I saw that the outside sheet bore the 
words “ Papers found in the possession of 

Thomas Edwards relating to the ‘ Order of 

the Twitcher ’.” 

The letter includes a description of the 
papers, a bundle of copies of letters written to 
John Clerke, president of the Order, and a 
small book bound in tooled red leather, the 
pages edged in gold. In it are the records of 
the Order. The letters are chiefly about family 
affairs; however, there are several dealing with 
the management of the Society. 

By the end of the year, the papers were 
transferred to the author. An examination of 
their contents demonstrates that Edwards, 
who was among the first to reintroduce the 
sonnet into English literature in the eighteenth 
century, was an early enthusiastic medievalist, 
engaging in a fantasy that would suit the tastes 
of Horace Walpole or Joseph and Thomas 
Warton. 

It is difficult to determine what it was that 
inspired Edwards and the younger members 
of the Clerke family of Aston Manor in 
Oxfordshire‘ to emulate the courtly ways of 
the Middle Ages. Edwards had read Chaucer 
and Cervantes. It seems more likely, however, 
that the Knights of the Garter were the imme- 
diate inspiration for the Order of the Twitcher, 
an elaborate game played seriously by its 
founders during the four years, 1727 to 1731. 
The players were a group of men and women, 
in their late twenties and early thirties, asso- 
ciated with the Clerke household.® 

The first meeting of the Chapter was held at 

* John (1709-1771) and Edward (1714-1780), sons 
of Mary Harrison and John Clerke (d. 1718) of Aston 
Rowant, Stokenchurch, Oxfordshire, married daugh- 
ters of John and Elizabeth Harrison of Perivale, 
Middlesex. John married first Mary (d. 1757) and 
later her sister Anne (d. 1775). Edward married first 
Jane (d. 1740) and later her sister Sarah (d. 1792). 
(Genealogies supplied by John Clerke Brown of 
Kingston Blount.) 

5 Mary Clerke (John and Edward’s sister?) and the 
Harrison girls were Mistresses of the Order. In 
addition to Edwards and the Clerke brothers, the roll 
of knights included the names of Henry and Simon 
Fuller Wikes, John Ellis, George Haydock, John 


Landon, Philip Fletcher Clerk, and Lane Harrison 
(brother of Mary, Anne, Jane, and Sarah). 
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“Palace Yard,” 10 October 1727. Mary 
Harrison and Mary Clerke were elected 
Mistresses of the Order. John Clerke, presi- 
dent, succeeded to the stall of the imaginary 
Hugh de Gauset as Sir Robin de Quondam, 
and Thomas Edwards, secretary, succeeded to 
the stall of the equally imaginary Arthur de 
Gray as Sir Roger de Quondam. In the next 
two years eight knights were installed, and, 
after the marriage of Mary Harrison to Clerke 
in 1730, her place was filled by her younger 
sister Anne. Meetings were held at Perivale, 
Pitshanger (Edwards’ family’s home), Ken- 
sington, and Castle Garden. On at least three 
occasions, the chapter meetings were followed 
by a ball. Whenever possible, the meetings 
were held on traditional days of celebration; 
such as New Year’s, Twelfth Day, Valentine’s 
Day, and the like. The other times had special 
reference to the Order itself, for example, the 
Day of Institution and the birthdays of the 
Mistresses. At least once the evening’s festi- 
vities included a verse play composed and 
acted by the knights. 

The ritual and the trappings were fairly 
elaborate. The Mistresses were bound to 
“confirm the ancient Statutes of the Order, 
contained in the Black Book, and commonly 
called Emma’s Laws.” The Black Book is 
missing; neither the Records nor the Edwards- 
Clerke Correspondence hint at its content, 
although two of its pages are depicted in a 
miniature pen and ink sketch ornamenting the 
Records. The promise of the knights is in- 
cluded in the minutes for 18 November 1731: 

You shall promise to bear all manner of 

true honor and worship to the Mistress 

. of the Order; that you will keep all the 

Statutes of the Order, that you will live in 

all true amity and friendship with the 

Knights your Companions, and that you 

will defend and comfort all Damsells that in 

distress or danger be to the peril of your life 
and limb. 

At the installation of a knight, he gave the 
promise, was dubbed with a sword, and the 
ribbon and badge were slipped over his head. 
The Records indicate that the colour of the 
ribbons worn by the Mistresses were “‘ Maiden 
blush.” The design of the badges is unknown. 
Some suggestion as to how they appeared to 
others is given in a letter Edwards wrote 
Clerke late in 1728: “The Silversmith 
wondered much what they were for, he sup- 
posed them to be the distinctions of Stewards 
of some feast but could not imagine why they 
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should be in that figure.” It is possible that 
part of the design included the motto of the 
Order: L’Amour et L’Amitie. It was resolved 
at a meeting of the Chapter, held at the end 
of 1729, ‘* That all the Knights shall wear the 
Badge of the Order on all fixed Collar days 
under the penalty of forfeiting xii d. for every 
omission; and that all such forfeitures shall be 
deposed by the Mistresses for the relief of 
poor Girls.” 

The ribbons were provided at each meeting 
by the steward whose additional duty it was 
“to provide the Entertainment on any meet- 
ings of the Knights.” The Records do not say, 
but he also may have been responsible for the 
staffs which were carried by all the officers and 
for the garters to be worn on the left leg. The 
president was to wear a garter of the colour of 
the Order (blue?),° the treasurer a red one, 
and the steward a white. 


The game did not always go smoothly. One 
of the players was disqualified. The offending 
member, Prelate of the Order, first was sus- 
pended and then “* absolutely degraded by the 
Misstresses,” who cut the ribbon from his 
neck. A year later he was denied readmission. 
Edwards as secretary and correspondent is too 
discreet to mention the offence that prompted 
such a stern rebuke. 


Why the Order was discontinued after 
15 March 1731/32 is a question not readily 
answered. It is known that some of the 
members moved away from their homes in 
Middlesex and Oxfordshire in about 1730. 
The answer simply may be that the game grew 
stale. Edwards’ own correspondence with 
Clerke supplies new names for their friends. 
The dramatis personae of King Henry the 
Fourth take the place of Sir Robin, Sir Simon, 
and Sir Jonathan. The whole spirit of courtoise 
is dissipated by a letter scrawled at the end of 
the Records. The letter is addressed “* Dear 
Nose” and deals primarily with an ailing 
horse. “I can’t conceive,” reads the letter, 
** how you cou’d imploy such a damn’d Son 
of a Bitch of a Farrier; who ought to be hang’d 
for his pains.” The sentiments, written 
19 January 1734/35, are signed by four of the 
Twitchers, including Edwards, who mo- 
mentarily return to genteel ways in a post- 


*The Records are embellished with the coats of 
arms of several of the mistresses and their knights, 
but that of the Order is untinted. Azure predomi- 
nates the field in the majority of arms. So favoured 
a colour may well have been selected for the president. 
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script: “The Ladies send their respects to 
you.””? 

The influence of the Order upon the course 
of eighteenth-century culture is negligible. It 
provoked a lost play in verse, but certainly not 
a Twelfth Night nor a Comus, and it put a 
silversmith to work. It may have helped 
strengthen the family relations between the 
Harrisons and the Clerkes. A few girls in dis- 
tress may have been assisted. Yet it was a 
merry invention, and it is a pleasant oddity 
that Samuel Johnson unwittingly revealed so 
frivolous a matter to this century when a 
“* frequent and violent cough ” early in May, 
1782, prevented him from keeping an appoint- 
ment with Lady Sheffield and Mrs. Way and 
caused him to write a brief note of explanation, 
a note carefully kept in the same archives that 
preserved the Records of the Order. 


VEDDER M., GILBERT. 
Montana State University. 


* The letter to ““ Nose” is the sole entry in the 
Records not in Edwards’ distinctive handwriting. 


GOLDSMITH AND 
“ NATIONAL CONCORD ’ 


AFTER Goldsmith’s death, as is well known, 

a number of essays were attributed to 
him which he had never acknowledged. A 
good many of these have since been authenti- 
cated, and a good many have been discarded; 
some, however, have been constantly re- 
printed without examination. Among these 
last is ‘‘ National Concord,’”’ which I believe 
Goldsmith did not write. 

“* National Concord ” was originally printed 
in the British Magazine for December, 1760, 
with the running head “ Essay on National 
Union” as an unsigned letter “To the 
Authors of the British Magazine.’ It was first 
ascribed to Goldsmith in Essays and Criticisms, 
by Dr. Goldsmith, a publication whose 
authority is exceedingly questionable; Wright, 
the printer who was said to have selected for 
it Goldsmith’s writings according to marked 
copies of various magazines he had printed, 
had never, so far as is known, been connected 
with the British Magazine. Succeeding editors 
have reprinted the essay as Goldsmith’s. 

*The genesis of the edition is unclear, and the 
responsibility for choosing the items reprinted is not 
certainly determined. Volume I in the Columbia 
University copy is merely a reprinting of Essays 
(1776); of the remainder the preface says that ‘* The 
late Mr. Thomas Wright, Printer, a man of literary 
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But there is nothing in this paper to indicate 
that Goldsmith wrote it. The author, in a riot 
of worn and strained imagery, puts forth the 
theory that opposition to the ministry is 
healthy in a free state but that this opposition 
must be subordinated to “ that national con- 
cord which ought to unite the people in all 
emergencies in which the general safety is at 
stake.”? A large portion of the essay pleads 
for unified support for the new king, 
George III. Now, to assume that Goldsmith, 
in the face of a career-long insistence to the 
contrary, could this once argue that opposition 
to a king is healthy is to cling to the possible 
just where it merges with the most improbable. 
Again and again, he says that the interests of 
the king and the middle class, of which he is 
a champion, are one, and that the great lords 
and rich men must be firmly restrained for the 
good of the nation. He wants proper subordi- 
nation to the king, not tolerance of him.* 

In requesting consideration for the young 
king’s slowness in initiating policy, the writer 
says, ‘* The crown devolves upon him with 


observation and experience, had, during his connec- 
tion with those periodical publications, in which the 
early works of Dr. Goldsmith were originally con- 
tained, carefully marked the several compositions of 
the different writers, as they were delivered to him in 
print... . Mr. Wright was therefore recommended 
and prevailed upon to print the present Selection, 
which he had just completed at the time of his death ” 
(Essays and Criticisms, by Dr. Goldsmith; with an 
Account of the Author (London: J. Johnson, 1798], 
II, viii-ix). Though, according to John Nichols 
(Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century {1812}, 
III, 399), Wright had worked for the Critical Review 
and the Westminster Magazine, in which a number 
of the essays had appeared, there is nothing to connect 
him with the British Magazine. For discussion of 
this edition, see Goldmith’s Works, ed. J. W. M. 
Gibbs (London: Bohn, 1884), V, 413-4 and R. S. 
Crane, New Essays by Oliver Goldsmith (Chicago, 
1927), pp. xii-xv. 7 

* The British Magazine, or Monthly Repository for 
Gentlemen and Ladies, I (December, 1760), 706. 

* The Vicar, in an extended presentation of Gold- 
smith’s politics, says that the middle class must 
** preserve the prerogatives and privileges of the one 
principal governor with the most sacred circumspec- 
tion. For he divides the power of the rich, and calls 
off the great from falling with tenfold weight on the 
middle order placed beneath them . . . and every 
diminution of his power, in war or in peace, Is an 
infringement upon the real liberties of the subject 
(Works, ed. Gibbs, I, 151-2). For exactly the same 
political theory, see Citizen of the World, Letters L, 
LVI, CI (Works, III, 189, 212, 368); History of 
England, in a Series of Letters from a Nobleman to his 
Son (London: J. Newbery, 1764), II, Letters 1 and 
iii; the whole ending section, on Britain, in the 
Traveller (1764); and The History of England, from 
the Earliest Times to the Death of George II (London: 
T. Davies, 1771), III, 248-9. 
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such additional weight as requires the full 
exertion of royalty to bear; and perhaps he 
inherits a scheme of politics, which even tho’ 
he should disapprove of the system, he cannot 
suddenly renounce, with any respect to the 
faith of treaties, with any regard to the honour 
of the nation” (British Magazine, I, 706). 
Goldsmith is seldom guilty of this sort of 
flatulent rhetoric, and of treaties he had 
written some nine months before, “ Yet, 
notwithstanding those treaties, the people of 
Europe are almost continually at war. There 
is nothing more easy than to break a treaty 
ratified in all the usual forms, and yet neither 
party be the aggressor.”* Goldsmith was a 
Tory, certainly, but through allegiance to a 
class, and not, like this writer, to hackneyed 
slogans. 

The style of the article, even more than its 
ideas, militates against Goldsmith’s author- 
ship. The diction is stale, and the imagery 
betrays the unpractised writer: it is confused, 
grandiloquent, and too thickly strewn through 
the relatively short paper. Beginning at about 
the middle of the article, with ‘‘ Opposition, 
when restrained within due bounds, is the 
salubrious gale that ventilates the opinions of 
the people, which might otherwise stagnate into 
the most abject submission” (British Maga- 
zine, 1, 705), the tropes lumber through the fol- 
lowing gyrations: 

(1) The wind of opposition purifies the atmo- 
sphere of politics, dispelling the ‘“ gross 
vapours raised by the influence of ministerial 
artifice....” 

(2) After this, the constitution stands “‘ like a 
mighty rock ” seen by all who dwell “ within 
the shade of its protection.” 

(3) When this “ gale blows with augmented 
violence,”’ it still helps the commonwealth, for 
it “awakes the apprehension and conse- 
quently arouses all the faculties of the pilot 
at the helm,”’ who then tries, more experienced 
in “ the nature of the navigation,” ‘‘ to suit his 
canvas to the roughness of the sea, and the 
trim of the vessel.” 

(4) Without the gales, he would become care- 
less, ‘‘ and, in the wantonness of his power, 
trusting to some deceitful calm, perhaps 
hazard a step that would wreck the con- 
stitution.” 

(5) But the opposing wind must be re- 
strained somewhat, for “A moderate frost 
will fertilize the glebe with nitrous particles, 
and destroy the eggs of pernicious insects, that 


* Citizen of the World, Letter XVII. Works, III, 62. 
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prey upon the fancy of the year ”’; if the frost 
lasts, however, it will freeze the vegetables, “* it 
will check the bloom, nip the buds, and blast 
all the promise of the spring.” 

(6) ‘““The vernal breeze,” though salutary 
when moderate, “‘ if augmented to a tempest, 
will strip the leaves, overthrow the trees, and 
desolate the garden.” 

(7) “ The auspicious gale before which the 
trim vessel ploughs the bosom of the sea,... 
if converted to a hurricane, overwhelms the 
crew with terror and confusion.” 


(8) Opposition, which has suddenly become 
a body of water, “‘ when confined within its 
proper channel, sweeps away those beds of 
soil and banks of sand which corruptive power 
had gathered; but when it overflows its banks, 
and deluges the plain, its course is marked by 
ruin and devastation.” 

(9) The political system of a state cannot be 
suddenly altered, as one must “avoid the 
violent shocks of state convulsions.” 


(10) A sharp change of system is as dangerous 
“as an attempt to stop the course of a vessel 
under the impulse of a leading gale with all 
her canvas out, and her motion greatly 
accelerated.” 

(11) “ Let us discard every suggestion of that 
fatal jealousy which tends only to the poison- 
ing of our own peace; that domestic fiend 
which delights in raising unreasonabie clamour, 
in exciting the rage of civil dissension, im- 
peding the wheels of government, and giving 
every handle of advantage to the external and 
internal enemies of Great Britain” (British 
Magazine, I, 705-7). 

Goldsmith, though rarely original in the 
thought of his images, is as rarely so trite in 
diction as is the dull party editorialist who 
wrote this essay; even in thought, he is never 
sO pompously stereotyped. Goldsmith never 
uses SO many metaphors in a short work—in 
his best prose writing, such as the Citizen of 
the World and most of the Vicar of Wakefield, 
he averages about two or three images to a 
letter or chapter, and in the hackwork, such 
as the histories, the biographies, the Survey 
of Experimental Philosophy, and the rest, there 
are long stretches with no images whatever. 
Comparatively few of his images cover as 
much as a stanza or a paragraph, and none, 
except for a tour de force built around a 
picture of Mercury, animates a complete essay 
or poem, the vast majority of the images are 
short, of a few lines of poetry or a sentence 
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or two each.’ Like any other good writer, he 
never mixes metaphors with the windy aban- 
don of the author of ‘‘ National Concord.” 
Furthermore, and perhaps most telling where 
there is no external evidence, nowhere in the 
welter of comparisons in this essay does a 
familiar Goldsmith image appear; and most 
students of Goldsmith have remarked on his 
propensity for borrowing phrases from himself. 

There is, then, no evidence for Goldsmith’s 
authorship of ‘‘ National Concord ”’ except a 
highly suspect edition, and considerable 
evidence against it. It is a piece of bad writing 
for which he should no longer be considered 


responsible. Morris GOLDEN. 
New York University. 


5 For a discussion of Goldsmith’s images, see my 
unpub. diss. ‘‘ Internal Evidence and Goldsmith’s 
Periodical Writings’? (New York University, 1953), 
pp. 135-211. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE POOR IN 
NORFOLK 1700-1850 
(Continued from page 310) 


THE RETURNS OF 1819 


N 1816, the Select Committee was appointed 

to enquire into the Education of the Poor, 
and the Digest of Parochial Returns 
(Volume II), published in 1819, allows us to 
summarise the position in Norfolk by that 
date. 

In 344 parishes there were schools for a 
total population of 212,830. 

In 284 parishes there were no schools for a 
total population of 56,030. 

In 76 parishes there were Sunday Schools 
only for a population of 23,087. 
There were altogether 100 en- 

dowed schools containing 
There were altogether 589 

non-endowed schools con- 

taining .. se , 
There were altogether 211 

non-endowed Sunday 

Schools containing 


3,515 children 


14,354 children 


8,457 children 





26,326 children 

It will be noted that just under 50 per cent 

of the parishes had schools, endowed or un- 

endowed, about 8 per cent had Sunday 

Schools only, and the rest had no schools at all. 

About 70% of the population was served by 
schools. 
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Analysis of the schools and children attend- 
ing them shows that there were 26,326 children 
at schools of one kind or another, but only 
3,515 children were served by endowed 
schools. 22,811 children attended non- 
endowed day or Sunday Schools. These were 
supported by fees or subscriptions from 
parishes or poor rates or patrons such as 
clergy or local gentry or (occasionally) by 
fines imposed by clergy for offences (e.g. 
Warham). 

Probably 15-16,000 children lacked schools 
altogether, but how reliable the returns are as 
a whole is, of course, open to question. 


CONCLUSIONS ON THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE 
SCHOOLS 

The Returns of 1819 show the number of 
children educated and the kinds of schools. 
We also learn that of the 100 endowed schools, 
3 were dame schools and of the 589 non- 
endowed schools, 103 were dame schools. We 
are also told that in some places, attempts had 
been made to apply Bell’s or Lancaster’s 
methods.”* 4 of the endowed schools, 30 of 
the non-endowed day schools and 27 of the 
non-endowed Sunday Schools were conducted 
on one or the other system but in one place, 
Great Melton, the two systems were united by 
the wife of the principal land-holder who 
educated 80 children. 

Such was the position as summarised in the 
Digest of Parochial Returns. Other data 
enable us to review the progress (or regress) 
of the schools through the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century and to arrive at tentative 
conclusions whether the schools served the 
purpose for which they were intended. 


(a) THE CHARITY SCHOOLS 


The purpose of the foundation of the charity 
schools is well recognised.2® Dr. Bray, a 
founder of the S.P.C.K., published a memo- 
randum of which part declared that the 
Society proposed to set up Catechetical 
Schools for the education of poor children in 
reading and writing and more especially, in 
the principles of the Christian Religion. 
Children were to be trained to be good Chris- 


*s A Manuscript in the University Library, Cam- 
bridge, gives an early nineteenth century list of schools 
on Lancaster’s plan in a and Wales. In 
Norfolk, such schools were found in Cromer, Diss, 
Downham, Fakenham, King’s Lynn, Walsingham, 
Wymondham and Yarmouth. Supporters of these 
schools include well-known persons such as J. J. 
Gurney, Zachary Clarke, Josh. Peckover. ; 

2° See the comprehensive history of the Charity 
Schools Movement by M. G. Jones. 
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tians and loyal subjects, “‘ to believe in God 
and serve him truly, to honour and obey the 
King; to submit themselves to all their 
Governors.”*® Children were to be taught 
humility and acceptance of their station. The 
Bishop of Norwich preaching in 1755 urged 
teachers to be careful “not to disturb and 
unsettle that regular subordination of persons 
one to another.” Pupils were therefore not to 
be encouraged to aspire to higher ranks of 
society. Stress was laid on the value of manual 
employment and although it was recognised 
that a literate population would promote the 
business of a city like Norwich,*! at the same 
time warning was given that “‘ the binding out 
of children of the charity schools to trades 
. . . has occasion’d such a scarcity of servants 
to the farmers and tenants to the landlord that 
they are made up of Gentlemen’s servants or 
shepherds in many parts.** 

Instruction was provided therefore in 
reading (particularly the Bible), writing and 
arithmetic. Where possible children were 
made fit for service or apprenticing. Where 
much of the original emphasis was placed on 
the prospects of employment, it was easy for 
schools to degenerate into places of instruction 
for work. Thus, on December 16, 1784, the 
Trustees of the Norwich charity schools con- 
vened a special meeting to discuss a publica- 
tion entitled “‘ Remarks on the Present Mode 
of Education in the Charity Schools of 
Norwich”, where it was stated that “it 
cannot be denied that the creating and fixing 
a habit of industry is of more importance in 
some of the ranks of life than even learning 
itself.” It was hoped to use funds realised 
by employing the children, to clothe or 
apprentice them. In 1785 the children were 
put to spinning. Each child was to be em- 
ployed 8 hours a day and whatever was earned 
beyond a given amount was to be given to it. 
By 1787, the schools were reported to be 
declining because the children were given no 
earnings. In 1803, the low state of the schools 
called for special attention and at a meeting 
of the subscribers it was attributed to prejudice 
against the spinning school and this was 
abandoned. After this, the schools in Norwich 

*°Charity and Charity Schools defended—a 
Sermon preached by Rev. William George Barnes at 
St. Martins Palace, Norwich 1723. 

*1 See the sermon “ The Charitable Education of 
Poor Children recommended”, February 1721 
eee in Norwich Cathedral by Rev. William 

utton, Vicar of Saxthorpe. 


** Abstracts of Letters S.P.C.K. Extract from a 
letter by Rev. Theophilus Williams, November 1713. 
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began to revive a little but it is of interest to 
note that whereas in 1769 a total of 434 
children was registered in’ these schools, by 
1804 the number had shrunk to less than one- 
half the previous total. 

The fact that after 1730, the same number 
of charity schools in Norfolk is returned in 
the S.P.C.K. reports until the end of the 
century may be due in fact to the same cause 
—the disappointment of the poor themselves 
at the fare provided. 


(6) THE ENDOWED NON-CLASSICAL SCHOOLS 


Information about the working of the en- 
dowed non-classical to 1800 is available 
mainly for those of Norwich and Yarmouth. 

In 1751, according to the Mayor’s Court 
Book (Norwich), a report was issued on the 
Norwich Boys’ Hospital. Of 33 boys in resi- 
dence, it was said that 5 could read in the New 
Testament and in the Psalms where they had 
learned but not readily anywhere else; 12 knew 
a little in the spelling book where they had 
learned; 12 hardly knew their letters; 2 were 
very young and the rest had no capacity to 
learn. New rules were drawn up which in- 
cluded instructions that “ the boys on coming 
into Hospital were to be taught to read and 
made to work until they can go out to manu- 
factures; they were to go out to manufacturers 
only and to return by 8 o’clock (summer) and 
7.30 (winter) in the evening so that they may 
have time to read.” In 1798, the school was 
converted into a Day School. The number of 
boys admitted was increased and £10 was 
allowed to the parent or guardian of each boy 
who was to provide him with lodging and 
maintenance and pay the master for his edu- 
cation. The Master was given 8s. per quarter 
for teaching each child to read, write and cast 
accounts, 7s. for teaching, reading and writing 
and 5s. for teaching each boy to read. Hence- 
forward, cash available determined the extent 
of education.** 

For the Yarmouth Hospital School, re- 
gisters exist for the years 1682 to 1860 and the 
first volume goes into some detail about the 
early years to 1744. 

From 1682 to 1744, about 1,000 children 
were admitted aged 6 to 14 years and each 
child stayed usually about 2 years. Of 866 
children, it is recorded that 256 could read on 


53 Note that in some places (e.g. Hedenham), fees 
were lowered as the attendance of children from each 
family rose, which helped to lessen the burden some- 
what if parents took advantage of the education 
provided. 
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admission. Children who did not make pro- 
gress were sent home or into the workhouse. 
After school, children were apprenticed mainly 
to the sea though many were bound to carters, 
cordwainers, anchorsmiths, shipwrights, sail- 
makers etc. 

In 1722, according to the Book of Orders, a 

very unsatisfactory report was made on the 
school. They were ill-instructed and “ a great 
part of them for want of sufficient air and 
exercise are very much under-sized and by that 
means less fit for any laborious business.” 
Fresh rules were drawn up which provided for 
periods of play but the reservation was made 
that “ no child is to be obliged to work in play 
hours but if he does, he is to get what he 
earns.” 
In these schools also, it may be remarked 
that the emphasis tended to lie on instruction 
for work. It was typical even at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century to find the Vicar of 
South Repps, Rev. George Glover, writing 
Observations on the Present of Pauperism in 
England (1817), arguing that “‘ there may be 
some danger of carrying education to excess 
by elevating the poor above that sphere of life 
in which as a body, Providence has destined 
them to move, by leading them to submit with 
less patience than becomes them to that 
sentence of earning their bread by the sweat 
of their brow.’’*4 


(c) THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


In 1795, Lord Kenyon in Rex v. Archbishop 
of York passed a severe but just comment on 
the grammar schools when he drew attention 
to their lamentable condition—* empty walls 
without scholars and everything neglected but 
the receipt of the salaries and emoluments.”’** 
In 1818, Commissions were appointed to 
enquire into the use of endowments for the 
education of the poor.*® 

In Norfolk as elsewhere, deficiencies were 
found in the administration of the endowed 
classical and non-classical schools. The more 
startling defects were revealed in the non- 
fulfilment of the intentions of many founders 
of grammar schools. 

Thus, by 1833, the following schools had 
long ceased to be grammar schools—Attle- 

** Yet Glover urged in his reply to the Select Com- 
mittee of 1816 that the proceeds of the town lands 
should be applied to education since the rising 
generation was entirely destitute of means. 

356 Term Reports 493. 

** See “* An Historical Account of the Commission 


. . . concerning Charities in England and Wales ”’ by 
ynicholas Carlisle 1825. 
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borough, Aylsham, Cromer, Feltweil, Grim- 


.ston and Great Massingham. That, perhaps, 


was not terribly important because in those 
places, though the quality of education was 
changed, the number admitted on the founda- 
tion was maintained and in some places 
increased. 

But where the grammar school principle was 
maintained, the schools existed largely or 
altogether for the rich classes (but some had 
gone out of existence altogether, as at 
Yarmouth).*’ In the majority of schools (at 
Little Walsingham, Wymondham, King’s 
Lynn, Thetford, Holt, Hingham, North 
Walsham, Norwich), only a very small per- 
centage of the required number of free 
scholars was admitted or none at all®* and not 
only was this the case when the Commissioners 
made their investigations of the situation but 
appears to have been so in several schools 
throughout the eighteenth century. 

It might be said in extenuation that many 
grammar schools failed to provide what was 
intended because the original foundations 
were no longer adequate*® (e.g. Attleborough, 
Feltwell) and this was also a reason why the 
masters were bound to take paying scholars. 
It might also be argued that the grammar 
schools were never really intended for the very 
poor and it might be shown that those who 
insisted that the term Grammar meant Greek 
and Latin only, in which they were upheld by 
Lord Eldon in a judgment in the Grammar 
School Case of 1805 (Attorney-General v. 
Whiteley) were justified and that it followed 
necessarily that the very poor, not wanting 


87 Rev. Richard Turner, in his ‘* Compendious 
History of Great Yarmouth ”’ 1790, commented that 
**Public Grammar Schools were formerly very 
valuable sources of education to the poor. . . but 
when afterwards other Charity Schools were estab- 
lished and a more suitable mode of education adopted 
for the poor, Grammar Schools became of less 
importance and value. This school (Yarmouth) was 
abolished in 1757.” g 

** See ‘ The Digest of Schools and Charities for 
Education ’’ 1842; the Schools Enquiry Commission 
1869; C. R. Forder. History of the Paston Grammar 
School 1934; H. W. Saunders. History of the 
Norwich Grammar School 1932. , 

Note that material for Holt was not available 
because the Fishmongers’ Company would not make 
it possible for the records to be inspected; but see 
Brit. Museum Add. 6209 Folios 130 & 131 for a 
short statement written by Simon Allingham (possibly 
about 1730). See also Nicholas Carlisle’s Concise 
Description of the Endowed Grammar School in 
England and Wales 1818. 

**See “A Discourse concerning Schools and 
Schoolmasters ”” by M. Needham 1663 in which this 
grievance was noted. 
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such refinements, would exclude themselves 
from the grammar schools. 


There does appear, however, to be a marked 
change in the attitude towards the education 
of the poor during the eighteenth century, and, 
reading the foundation deeds of the statutes 
of schools such as King’s Lynn which called 
for equal consideration of rich and poor, one 
recognises that the atmosphere is different. 


The history of the School at Scarning, 
Norfolk, appears to be characteristic. Here 
in 1604, William Seckar endowed a free school 
to be kept “while the world endure in 
Scarning.”’” When the Charity Commissioners 
reported on it in 1833, it was noted as a free 
school for all children over five.” Actually, 
however, this position was achieved about 
1819 when an investigation was made into the 
funds. Up to that date, Scarning was, in fact, 
a well-known grammar school, largely ex- 
clusive and undemocratic. Although the 
school was well endowed, the funds were 
exploited in the main in the interests of richer 
children, non-inhabitants of Scarning. 


Two Manuscripts*® which have been pre- 
served indicate that only up to 1677 were 
children of Scarning and pay scholars from 
outside taught in the same room and in the 
same manner. Afterwards, not only was there 
a separation of rooms but progressively fewer 
free scholars were encouraged to enter. Thus, 
from 1733 to 1750, 165 boys entered the school 
of whom only 22 children were free scholars, 
(and 2 of these represented readmissions). Of 
the free scholars, nothing is known of their 
later life but the others achieved middle class 
status in after life, graduating from Oxford or 
Cambridge Universities, becoming soldiers, 
doctors, lawyers, merchants, etc. 


The inhabitants of Scarning resented deeply 
the abuse of the foundations and on several 
occasions‘! conducted law-suits against the 
masters but only in 1819 did they succeed in 
opening the school freely to the natives of 
their village. 


Close examination of the facts shows the 
endowed grammar schools of Norfolk as at 


*° A note book by John Fenn (editor of the Paston 
Letters) entitled “Some Account of the Founder 
William Seckar and of the Foundation of the Free 
School of Scarning ’’ 1780 and Ditto Some Account 
of the Free School at Scarning by Barry Girling 1830. 

“For example note the reception given Rev. 
Robert Potter in 1761 on his attempting to take up 
- weet See the Norwich Mercury, June 13, 
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Scarning giving more service to the middle 
classes then to the children of the poor.** 

In conclusion, it may be said that despite 
the pious intentions of many benefactors, edu- 
cational facilities in Norfolk from 1700 to 
1850 were spread thinly over the county and 
in several places where schools were provided 
by charitable enterprise, poorer persons, for 
one reason or another, were prevented from 
enjoying them. 

A discussion of education provided in the 
workhouses of Norfolk has not been included 
because a survey of the workhouses shows that 
although occasionally provision for educa- 
tional facilities was made, it is difficult to be 
precise about the extent to which committee 
rulings were implemented. Sometimes teachers 
were appointed but on the whole wherever 
possible children were put to work rather than 
to school. 


M. F. LLoyp PRICHARD, M.A. (Wales) 
Ph.D. (Cantab.) 


‘2 For a more complete review of Scarning see my 
article in Notes and Queries, March 18, 1950 entitled 
** The Misappropriation of Scarning School.” 


GENEALOGICAL SATIRE IN 
*‘HUMPHRY CLINKER’ 


BY almost unanimous assent, scholars have 
noted that Humphry Clinker is the mel- 
lowest of Smollett’s novels. Although 
Smollett’s bludgeon-like sarcasm occasionally 
appears—for instance, the strictures on the in- 
sanitary conditions at Bath—the general tone 
of the satire on customs, traditions, and other 
human affairs is that of good-humored 
prodding. Smollett had refined his satire to the 
point that it was almost imperceptible, and 
certainly unobtrusive to those not initiated 
into some of the mores of the countryside 
through which the Bramble cortége travelled. 
The foibles of the people no longer provoked 
him into the extensive libellous tirades typical 
of Roderick Random and Peregrine Pickle. 
Smollett’s relenting attitude can be illustrated 
from many instances found in Mumphry 
Clinker. His inconspicuous satire is nowhere 
more apparent than in the gentle and some- 
what whimsical comments on the usually 
1See, among others, Lewis Mansfield Knapp, 
Tobias Smollett (Princeton, 1949), p. 323; George M. 
Kahrl, Tobias Smollett, Traveler-Novelist (Chicago, 
1945), p. 147; and Robert Gorham Davis, “ Intro- 


duction ’’ to The Expedition of Humphry Clinker (New 
York, 1950). 
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fantastic genealogical habits of his countrymen. 

To aid in the appreciation of one of the 
subtle thrusts of Smollett, it is necessary to 
describe cursorily some of the more meticulous 
genealogies in which Scottish antiquarians 
indulged their egos while they invented 
through conjecture, myth, or legend a family 
lineage worthy of the level of society to which 
they aspired. The Scots, of course, are not 
alone in carrying on the fetish for compiling 
curious and often extreme genealogical trees, 
but they did manage to amass a bizarre col- 
lection of rather ingenious curiosities that go 
by the names of genealogical outlines or 
family chronicles. Although few records, 
other than legendary, trace the families pre- 
vious to the Norman Conquest of 1066, the 
genealogies often go much further back to the 
ancient times of Scotland, and, in many in- 
stances, back to God, or at least to the 
*““common clay” out of which man was 
moulded. 

Perhaps the strangest genealogy of all was 
the Pantochronochanon (1652)? “* invented ”’ by 
Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cromarty (1611- 
1660?), the translator of Rabelais. Not con- 
tent with such plebeian ancestry as was 
announced by those who merely carried their 
accounts back to Noah, Sir Thomas traced 
with meticulous precision his ancestry back 
to “‘ nothing,” out of which God created “ red 
earth.” According to Urquhart, God framed 
Adam out of the red earth and surnamed him 
** Protoplast,” thus beginning the line of 152 
Urquhartian ancestors in 5600 years, with 
Sir Thomas the 153rd in the series. Urquhart 
dated and gave the number of years between 
each generation. This was, no doubt, to give 
the account greater plausibility. He also inter- 
spersed the genealogy with anecdotal and 
explanatory material, some of which was 
appropriated verbatim without acknowledg- 
ment by James Fraser for use in his Poli- 
chronicon (1674), known now as the Wardlaw 


*The complete title is as follows: PANTO- 
CHRONOCHANON;; OR, / A peculiar / PROMPT- 
UARY/OF/TIME; / Wherein (not one instant be- / ing 
omitted since the beginning / of motion) is displayed / 
A most exact DIRECTORY / for all particular 
Chronologies, | in what Family soever: / And that by 
deducing the true / Pedigree and Lineal descent of the / 
most ancient and honorable name of _ the 
VRCVHARTS, / in the house of CROMARTIE, / 
since the Creation of the world, / until this present 
yeer of God. 1652. / London, printed for Richard 
Baddeley, | and are to be sold at his Shop, within / the 
Middle-Temple-gate, 1652. 

The work appears in The Complete Works of Sir 
Thomas Urquhart (Edinburgh, 1834). 
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MS.* Both Urquhart and Fraser made use 
of ancient chronicles, especially some of those 
that are mentioned and reproduced in the 
Picts and Scots,‘ but Fraser, perhaps not given 
to the imaginative flights undertaken by 
Urquhart, followed recorded material more 
closely and did not attempt to invent an 
ancestral line back to the “ plasmation ” as 
Urquhart had done. The compilers of the 
Chronicles were hardly bothered by the 
scruples of historical research; consequently, 
they set the date for the origin of Scotland as 
early as possible, sometimes placing the blame 
squarely in the hands of God, but more often 
stopping short with Japhet, Moses, or Noah, 

Finally, Walter MacFarlane® supplied the 
historically accurate and skeptical mind 
needed to bring order to the chaotic accounts 
of the clans of Scotland. Having collected all 
the genealogies that he could come by, he 
compiled a monumental work comprising the 
histories of every Scottish family of any con- 
sequence up to his time. He attempted to 
present an authentic history of each family or 
clan, in which the house of Urquhart was 
treated very matter-of-factly, since MacFarlane 
was able to find documents relating to that 
family extending no further back than 
1338 A.D. The implication that Urquhart was 
inventing is sharp enough, without mention 
of the Pantochronochanon. But MacFarlane 
could sometimes be more devastating and 
explicit: Commenting on the “ indefinite and 
uncircumstantiated ” account given by Du 
Chesne, author of the Great Genealogy of the 
House of Bethune, he stated that “ not a word 
of it [is] true or founded upon any solid 


* Wardlaw Ms. Fraser Chronicles 916-1674, by 
Master James Fraser, ed. William Mackay (Edin- 
burgh, 1905). Since the Fraser chronicle is more 
readily accessible than the account by Urquhart, I 
shall give only the short title: ‘* Polichronicon seu 
Policratica Temporum / many Histories in One, or 
nearer, | THE TRUE GENEALOGY OF THE 
FRASERS, by a lover of truthe and antiquity / 
MASTER JAMES FRASER, Ecclesiastes Montis 
Maria.”’ Fraser nowhere mentions the name of Sir 
Thomas Urquhart, who indeed cared little for the 
Fraser clan, but the work depends to some extent on 
the material and chronology of Urquhart’s Panto- 
chronochanon. 

‘Ed. William F. Skene (Edinburgh, 1867). The 
Chronicles are not strictly genealogies, but the 
genealogists made use of the names mentioned in 
them for their own immediate needs. : 

5 Genealogical Collections concerning Families in 
Scotland, 1750-1751, 2 Vols., ed. James Toshach 
Clark, Publications of the Scottish History Society, 
Vols. XXXIII-XXXIV (Edinburgh, 1900)—herein- 
after cited as Genealogical Collections. 
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Proof.”* In the collection may be found 
numerous etymologies of the family names, 
such as ‘ MacKintosh,” which points “as 
with a finger” to the son of a thane;’ 
“ Carnegy ” may be derived from Carnea, or 
‘“Embattlement of a Wall,” and Agios, or 
“ Holy.”* Practically every family concocted 
a family history or else embroidered the true 
circumstances surrounding the origin of the 
ancestral name. MacFarlane mentions families 
who claim a lineage back to 1066, and also 
those who have taken names from topo- 
graphical features. Despite his objectivity, 
MacFarlane allowed one mention of a cause 
célébre in the Leslie genealogy. The compiler 
of the Leslie account did not search for 
mythical ancestors; he went back to the com- 
paratively recent date of 1340 a.p. for the 
beginning of the authentic genealogy. But, as 
though to atone for the curtailed account, the 
compiler states, through ‘“‘ hearsay,” that 
Sir Andrew Lesley, about 1411, sired ‘‘ Seventy 
Children.” To soften the statement, the com- 
piler immediately added: “* But most of them 
were unlawfully begotten.”” Then, as if to 
apologize for the mitigating announcement, he 
quickly elaborated: “It is reported That in 
One Night he begot Seven Children in sundry 
Places, and That all their Mothers lay in Child 
Bed at One Time, and That his lady sent to 
every One of them in Charity Half a Boll of 
Meal, Half a Boll of Malt, a Wedder and Five 
Shillings of Money.”’® The other genealogists 
present no such aspirations to virility, and 
the Leslies evidently can claim a “* First.” 


KELSIE B. HARDER. 
Department of Language and Literature, 
Youngstown College, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


(To be continued) 


* Genealogical Collections, I, 19. 

"Genealogical Collections, 1, 152. The name 
“MacKintosh,” says MacFarlane, ‘is often in 
Gaelic designated Suill vigh kin toshich, that it may 
be distinguished from certain plebeian families of 
Clanchattans (and others of that kind).”’ 

* Genealogical Collections, II, 161. MacFarlane 
further states that the first Carnegy was ‘ the cup- 
bearer of King Malcome Canmore.” The play on 
words may or may not have been intentional by the 
sometimes acid antiquarian. 

* Ibid, Il. 2 


CHARLES BRIETZCKE’S DIARY 1761 


(Continued from page 311) 


Frid. Ist May. I am employed rather more 
with the Sec'y, than I used to be & upon a 
much civiler Footing. Talk of moving to 
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Morrow for certain, for Mr. Jenkinson told 
Mr. Larpent to Night that He should come to 
Whitehall no more but go to Morrow to the 
new Office at St. Jas. 


Sat. 2nd. May. 1761. I went to the Old Office 
at Whitehall, just to look in, but repaired to 
the new Office for the first Time at St. James’s 
where we did some Business, tho’ we have 
hardly any Dra's yet, & no ways settled, my 
Seat will be a very good One when the altera- 
tion in the Door is made. We are to have a 
Centinel placed at the Door, My Lord came to 
Us today from Court & that makes it late 
before we can get to dinner, however I do it 
with Pleasure thinking to recommend myself, 
calld in the aftern. at Mr. Klust Mr. Wace’s & 
Mr. Wright but they were all out so I went to 
young Mr. Larpent with whose Far & Mor. & 
Sisr. I drank Tea, & took him to the Play to 
see Garrick do Scrub we did not get there till 7, 
& see & Davison, both of the 
14th. Mr. Larpents is a good House indeed, 
but I never drank Tea, or was ever in it but 
once before. 


Sun. 3rd. At the Foundling to hear Dr. 
Sterne, the Author of Tristram Shandy, whose 
preaching, to me was as indifferent as his 
Writings are. See Miss Stanley in the Green 
Park but She took no Notice of poor me, I 
begin to despair in that Qr., drank Tea at the 
Green Park Coffee House upon finding Ld. 
Lindores out, walkd in the Park with Miss 
Woods, see them Home & went Home myself. 


Mon. 4th. I went to my new Office at 
St. James’s, indeed we do not any Business at 
Whitehall now, for we are clearing away many 
Things from Thence. Mr. Jenkinson told me 
this Mg. that my Lord desired to have Some- 
body sat in the next Room to His to introduce 
his Coy. to Him, & then He thought upon me 
to do it as it would be putting me in My old 
Way & make me known to Him, & might be of 
Service, I thanked Him for thinking of me Mr. 
Larpent was mentioning about this Employ 
last SatY & thought of Mr. Klust for It, but I 
suppose Mr. Jenkinson thinks they can’t 
depend upon his Attendance there. 


Tue. 5th. May. To Day I entered upon my 
new Employment up Stairs, & introduced all 
the Coy to my Ld. who was very well pleased 
seemingly, Mr. Elliot sat talking with my Ld. 
till 5, which made it very late for my Dinner, 
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There is no Trouble in this, but the Atten- 
dance. 


Wed. 6th. Attended up Stairs again, & My 
Lord increases a Smile every Time I see him. 
Tho’ this Employ will require a great deal of 
Attendance, I shall be happier than ever I was 
in the Office for the Hopes it will give me of 
detaching myseif perhaps from the Office; 
little to do there this Evg. tho’ I attended; a 
little Walk in the Green Park I hear Mr. 
Noble’s Affair is finished, & that He remains 
fixed in his Resolution to go out of the Office 
for he has told My Lord Holderness so, Indeed 
I must say He acts like a Fool in my Opinion 
to fling away 16 Years Service for any Body; 
that Don’t answer, & t’is well He don’t think 
so or other but it is not mine 
Business. Mr. Shadwell Wright & I supped 
at St. Jas. Coffee House. 


Thur. 7th. We an’t quite, not near settled at 
St. James’s nor shan’t be Some Time. I attend 
up Stairs before My Ld. comes to take the 
Names of the People who come to My Lord, 
& I find no Trouble or Conjuration in It, they 
bring me in the Names, I write them down & 
give them to My Lord. Mr. Wace & Mr. Shad- 
well are very civil when they speak to me, but 
in their Hearts envy me in it, tho’ they might 
not like the Attendance or the doing it them- 
selves. Mr. Jenkinson has told my Lord that 
Mr. Noble has quitted which was done thro’ 
Mr. Larpent, who staid a few Days to see if 
Mr. Noble would alter his Mind My Lord 
answered, it’s very well. If I had been in Mr. 
Noble’s case, I certainly should have taken an 
Opportunity to have seen My Lord myself, as 
I should have been sure of haveing Things not 
misrepresented. My Lord, in going thro’ my 
Room, or that which I sit in, stopt, & said, 
pray Mr. Brietzcke how much have you a Yr. 
from me, I answered 60£, His Ldhp. then said, 
He would give me an 100£ p. Annum; I took 
the First Opportunity to thank My Lord for 
so much Goodness, and said, I had not Words 
to express the sense I had of His Ldp’s Good- 
ness to me, but that I would endeavour to 
show my Gratitude by a constance Attendance 
upon my Duty, His Ld. was pleased to say He 
only desired me to behave as I had done, for 
He had a vast good character of me. This 
Way of doing it, was adding doubly to the 
Value of it & indeed, I can only say this upon 
It that it is more than I expected as yet, and 
will be the Means of making me very happy 
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in my Mind and every Thing will, I trust, with 
the Blessing of God, go on easy & well. This 
good & very agreable News made them all 
very happy at Home. Earl of Northampton 
among others, was to see My Lord; they say, 
He is going abroad as Minister for Italy. 
He has spent all his Fortune at Home. 
Ld Lindores was to see My Ld. today & came. 


Frid. 8th. Tho’ I rise at 7, I rise as happy as a 
Prince, & feel most agreable Pleasure when I 
reflect upon past Times, & the present. not to 
reap them up, to be sure, My Lord Holderness 
used me as bad as My Lord has well. They 
seem to think as much of my 100£ p. annum 
at Home as I do myself. I drank Coffee at the 
St. Jas. Coffee House where Mr. Monkton 
came in, He said Farrel was going to take Him 
to Ranelagh so I went there at 8 to go with 
them but they were gone, I took a Turn in the 
Park with Miss Lesley which was very 
pleasant. 


Sat. 9th. May. Breakfasted with Mr. Wright. 
Mr. Noble at the Office this Mg. If I had left 
the Office I never would set Footing into It 
more, at least I never would come to do 
Business there for myself as He does; I must 
say, tho’ He may not have been used well by 
Mr. Jenkinson (tho’ I don’t know any Thing 
about it hardly) he makes no Figure in this 
Affair. Sir Harry Erskine, who the present 
Kg. restored to His Rank of Mjor Genl was 
with My Lord yes’ & is very frequently. 


Sun. 10th. At the French Chappel, then went 
to Lady Harrington’s, who said, She would 
see (me) as One of her Children, or else She 
was damned, She was extreemly civil & made 
me sit down & talked with me upon my Rise 
of which She gave me Joy & was very glad to 
hear it, She would, if I had chose it, spoke to 
Mr. Weston about a Room for me in the Office 
but I declined that, I said, Her Ladyp’s speak- 
ing to Him about me would do me good 
certainly which She promised, I then took a 
Walk in the Green Park where I see cruel Miss 
Stanley, as I did in the Evg. (which was very 
pleasant) but She would not take any Notice 
of me. I see this very plainly that I labour 
under a vast Disadvantage in Regard to getting 
a Wife to my Mind viz. handsome & rich for 
my Mor. sees very little or no Coy, where I can 
see any Body at all agreable, & to be sure, 
Girls that are strangers to me almost, would 
not think of having any Thing to say to me, 
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without something to recommend one, a good 
Person, a good Family & what’s best of all, a 
good Fortune. However it won’t break my 
Heart, tho’ I like her very much, & to be sure, 
with my present Income, which with my 
Papers is at least 120£ p. annm. & the View I 
have at present, I am entitled to many a 
Woman with some Money at least if not of 
Beauty. 


Mon. 11th. Attend as usual up Stairs, not- 
withstanding what Milburne told me of one 
of the younger Clerks being to be there but 
that’s all envy. I hear Mr. Morin has got a 
Pension of 250£ a Year, & am really very glad 
of it, as he is a truly worthy Man & it gives me 
another Pleasure too which is that it con- 
vinces me My Ld. makes the Office his Care, 
when Mr. Morin went to thank My Ld. His 
Ldp. said, He has spoke to the Kg. of his 
Merit & was glad He had it in his Power to do 
it. The Kg’s Picture, copied by Ramsay from 
an Original of his, was put up in the Office 
today Mr. Morin was befriended by Mr. 
Weston, & indeed every Body is glad of what 
He has as he is an honest good capital sort of 
a Man as ever breathed; I am sure his 
Behaviour to Us, in setting down our Salaries 
upon My Lord Holdernesses’ quitting the 
Office, deserves never to be forgot by Us. 


Tue. 12th. We have every Day a great many 
People to My Lord at his Office where He sees 
all his Coy. every Body that has the least 
Knowledge of his Ldp. in any Shape, wait on 
him, & all think it their Interest to pay their 
court to the Rising Sun, My Lord see Mr. 
Ramsden, who has stirred a good deal in Mr. 
Noble’s Affair, tho’ to no purpose. 


Wed. 13th. Mr. Wace & Shadwell & Wright 
& I dined at Mr. Noble’s & went to Ranelagh 
with . Mr. Stanley is to set out 
the 2ist. to reside at France in the same 
Capacity as Mot Bussy from that Court, He is 
a Ld. of the Admiralty & a very clever Man, 
& perfect Master of the French Language. 


Thurs. 14th. Earl Marischall, who was 
attainted in the Rebellion of 1715 & pardoned 
by the late King & who has lived in the Kg of 
Prussia’s Dominions ever since, & been his 


Ambassador at sundry Courts, was to see My 
Lord today. 
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Frid. 15th. Sir. Harry Erskine to my Ld. 
today, He visits us constantly now. See the 
Collection of Prints Pictures etc. at Spring 
Gardens, where Capt. Vipond & Coll. Napier 
were. Vipond paid me Ward’s two Gns. due 
to Jack. 


Sat. 16th. Mr. Dalton, the Kg’s Librarian who 
is just arrived from abroad where He has been 
making a collection of Prints etc. for The Kg. 
was to My Ld. today. 


Sun. 17th. At Chapel & see Miss Weston 
there, walkd in the Park after being at the 
Office with Mr. Wace & Mr. Potenger. I 
drank (at) my Lord Lindores in the evening, 
walkd with Miss Hayes & Smith & caught in 
the Rain. 


(To be continued) 


(Communicated by Miss ELMA HAILEy) 


SIR FRANCIS DASHWOOD AND AN 
ABRIDGED B.C.P. 


PERHAPS one of the most eccentric re- 

visions of the Book of Common Prayer 
undertaken at any time by unofficial amateurs 
was the “ Abridgment”’ issued in 1773 by 
Sir Francis Dashwood and Benjamin Franklin. 
It was designed to make the services more 
attractive to young and to old alike by leaving 
out imprecations “ which appeared not to suit 
well the Christian doctrine of forgiveness ”’. 
The services were made shorter and one of the 
most curious omissions was that of the prayer 
of Consecration in the Holy Communion 
service, thus robbing the liturgy of the whole 
of its meaning. 

On any showing, it is curious that one of the 
worst reprobates in England and an American 
deist should have offered advice to the Church 
of England concerning the reforming of its 
services. Their contact was made when each 
became the Postmaster-General of his respec- 
tive country at one and the same time, scarcely 
an appropriate or apt groundwork for litur- 
gical or theological studies. It has been usual 
to treat the book as a passing outcome of 
deistic opinion, at one with various unimpor- 
tant Socinian revisions of the Prayer-Book for 
use in Unitarian chapels or with the latitudi- 
narian American Prayer-Book of 1785. Most 
of the English versions were undertaken by 
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local Unitarian ministers and showed a com- 
plete lack of liturgical knowledge. Dashwood 
and Franklin would seem to have added one 
more example to this tradition. 


But this usual and conventional explanation 
overlooks any explanation of the underlying 
motive. The book had a very limited circula- 
tion and is now extremely rare. At first sight, 
it is impossible to understand why Dashwood 
and Franklin spent their time on an under- 
taking by no means unique at the period. I 
wish to put forward an explanation which 
may seem eccentric but which is, I would 
suggest, worthy of investigation in view of 
present-day researches into witchcraft, black 
— and the like by Dr. Margaret Murray 
and various other scholars. Dashwood had 
been the moving spirit in the famous Hell-fire 
Club with Potter, Wilkes and others. His 
club was perhaps the most notorious but only 
one of many existing at the time. Without 
carrying the matter to the lengths suggested 
by the late Montague Summers, the cultus of 
evil was undoubtedly fostered in these clubs. 
They were anti-Christian in the strictest sense 
of the term. Dashwood, with his notorious 
Medmenham monks had clearly become in- 
volved in the celebration of the anti-Christian 
rites which would appear to have charac- 
terised these clubs in general. A championing 
of deism would be an obvious way in which a 
Satanist could attack Christianity. (Franklin 
was not only a deist but also belonged to 


movements associated at the time with secret. 


semi-Gnostic rites and shortly, in England, to 
pass over into religious deism under the 
tutelage of the Duke of Sussex.) The back- 
ground of its authors could suggest a very 
different motive than the conventional ex- 
planation. The book was subtly anti-Christian 
through and through; it could have been 
linked with a far deeper anti-Christian motive 
than the speculative and rather pedestrian 
theories of deism. There is, of course, no 
evidence that Franklin had ever dabbled in 
diabolical practices although, owing to the 
public notoriety, he must have been aware of 
the past behaviour of Sir Francis Dashwood. 
It may be that he believed that the rake had 
merely passed over into deism and had no 
other intention. At the same time, Franklin 
had been in contact with a semi-Gnostic ritual 
and was definitely opposed to orthodox 
Christianity. His own motive would have been 
at the least to mitigate the orthodoxy of the 
worship of the Church of England in its 
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received service book. If this explanation be 
accepted, it might help to explain the tre- 
mendous fear by the ex-monks of any dis- 
covery of their doings and the social ostracism 
which they encountered. It is not without 
significance that Charles Churchill, one of 
their number, was an unfrocked priest, a fact 
paralleled by certain Parisian clergymen in 
their dealings with Madame de Montespan. 
Nor is the omission of the prayer of Conse- 
cration without significance. The Eucharistic 
Sacrament has always been the spiritual 
battleground between Christian and anti- 
Christian; the omission of its central feature 
would deprive it of meaning and purpose from 
the Christian side. 


F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT, 
M.R.Hist.S. 


TWO NOTES ON 
KEATS’S “ ENDYMION ” 


I 


TS re-reading Keats’s Endymion recently, I 


was struck by the resemblance in thought 
and language between lines 275-280 of the 
second book of this poem and the first four 
lines of the Ode to a Nightingale, VIII. It is 
difficult to believe that this has not received 
scholarly notice ere now; yet the resources of 
our College Library and of my personal one 
indicate that such is the case. That the passage 
in Endymion probably fathered the one in the 
Ode is clearly established by a collation of 
the texts: 

Endymion, II (1817"), 275-280 
. . . how crude and sore 

The journey homeward to habitual self! 

A mad pursuing of the fog-born elf, 

Whose flitting lantern, through rude nettle-briar, 

Cheats us into a swamp, into a fire, 

Into a bosom of a hated thing. 


Ode to a Nightingale, VIII, 1-4 

Forlorn! the very word is like a bell 

To toll thee back from thee to my sole self! 

Adieu! the fancy cannot cheat so well 

As she is fam’d to do, deceiving elf. 

Endymion’s state of mind in the first pas- 
sage cited is much like that of Keats himself in 
the second: both are compelled to return from 
a wonder-filled excursion into an idealized 
nature to the dull world of self and actuality. 
The verbal parallels—elf and self—are too 
obvious to need comment. 

Here, as in countless instances, the much- 
maligned Endymion has proved a rich vein of 


1 Date of composition; published 1818. 
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ore that was refined into the pure metal of 
Keats’s later and greater poetry. 


II 

It may be an impertinence to attempt to add 
to the extensive scholarship on Keats and 
Shakespeare; but I am not aware that anyone 
has remarked the similarity between the last 
four lines of the Endymion passage quoted in 
the preceding note and A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, I11.i.109-114: 


I'll follow you; I’ll lead you about a round, 
Through bog, through bush, through brake, 
through brier. 
Sometime a horse I’ll be, sometime a hound, 
A hog, a headless bear, sometime a fire; 
And neigh, and bark, and grunt, and roar, and burn, 
Like horse, hound, hog, bear, fire, at every turn. 
It is noteworthy I think that of the eleven 
allusions to A Midsummer Night’s Dream in 
Keats’s correspondence, nine belong to the 
period when Keats was composing or revising 
Endymion (Spring, 1817-Spring, 1818):* 
Letter Allusion(s) to MND 
To George and (3) L.ii.85; IIL.i.105-6; 
Thomas Keats, II1.i.32 
15 April, 1817 
To John Hamilton (1) IL.ii.154 
Reynolds, 
17-18 April, 1817 
To Leigh Hunt, (1) IL.i.47-48 
10 May, 1817 
To John Taylor and (2) IV.i.119, 128° 
James A. Hessey, 
10 June, 1817 
To Jane and Mariane (1) III.ii.392-3 
Reynolds, 14 Sep- 
tember, 1817 
To John Hamilton (1) IL.i.175 
Reynolds, 19 Feb- 
ruary, 1818 


Note that three of these references—L.ii.85; 
III.i.105-6; I11.i.32—are to the “‘ rude mechani- 
cals”’ of Athens who are led such a merry 
chase by Puck; one—II.ii.154—to the victim 
(Hermia) of a similar prank by Robin Good- 
fellow; and two—II.i.47-48 ; I1.i.175—to Puck 
himself. Clearly, the tricks of Puck and the 
Thespian efforts of Quince & Company were 
rather frequently in Keats’s mind during the 
period when these letters were written, 

*See Maurice Buxton Forman, The Letters of John 
Keats (Oxford, 1952), pp. 18, 20, 22, 34, 41, 102. 

*The numbering of these lines (containing the 
words “gallant chiding” and “ Tuneable”’) is 
uncertain. Forman gives 121, 130; I could not 
identify his text. Kittredge has 118, 127; Craig, 
Harrison, and apparently most others have 119, 128. 
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corresponding approximately to the period 
covered by the writing of Endymion. And a 
glance at the verbal tangencies between the 
two passages in question is enough to show 
that this interest of Keats in Shakespeare’s 
comic characters bore fruit in Endymion 
itself: 
Shakespeare Keats 

bush (line 10) 

brake (line 110) 

brier (line 110) 

bog (line 110) swamp (line 279) 

fire (lines 112, 114) _ fire (line 279) 


Finally, both groups of lines, different as their 
contexts and interpretations are, have to do 
with a “fog-born elf” who leads others 
astray. 

Can there be any doubt that in penning 
lines 277-280 of the second book of Endymion 
Keats consciously or otherwise made use of 
lines 109-114 of A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
IIL.i? The discovery of another Shakespearian 
allusion in Keats is perhaps of little moment. 
Yet one must marvel at Keats’s eclectic vir- 
tuosity in his weaving of these comic lines from 
Shakespeare into the beautiful though rococo 
fabric of Endymion. LLoyp N. JEFFREY. 


East Central State College, 
Ada, Oklahoma. 


\ nettle-briar (line 278) 


THE PURPLE SECRET 


T is often stated that the ‘Secret of the 
Purple of the Ancients ’ is lost. This despite 
that papers published between 1685 and 1813! 
proved that Pliny’s statement® of its origin 
from certain sea snails was true, and fabrics 
were dyed with it once more. In 1879 the dye 
was isolated from similar sea snails found at 
Hastings*® and its chemical constitution finally 
determined and synthesised by 1906.‘ 

That the dye was expensive is equally well 
known—some 250,000 molluscs are required 
to make an ounce,* and a pound of wool twice 
dyed Tyrian Purple cost 1,000 denarii (perhaps 
£100 to-day). That, even coupled with 
Augustus’ adoption of it cannot entirely 


1 Cole— Phil. Trans.’ 1685. 
Reaumer— Mem. de l’ Acad. Royale des Sciences’ 


11. 

Bancroft— Philosophy of Permanent Colours’ 1813. 

* Pliny—Nat. Hist. (Holland Ed. 1601) Bk. II 88. 

* Schunk—* Chem. Soc. Trans.’ 1879 xxxv 591. 

“and * Friedlander— Berichte de Deutschen Chemi- 
schen Ges. 1906 xxxix. 1060. 

* Pliny Nat. Hist. Bk. 9 36-56 q.b. F. A. Wright 
0.C.D. 1950. 
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account for the legends and superstitions that 
have and still do surround it. 

What then was the secret? Indeed was there 
any secret at all? 

That -it was considered unique is certain. 
A sail of Cleopatra’s ship at Actium was 
purple dyed and, later, Augustus copied her to 
distinguish the Emperor’s ship.’ It seems that 
after Alexander’s capture and sack of Tyre in 
332 B.c. most of the city’s trades went to 
Alexandria—dyeing no doubt among them.® 

Cleopatra VII has been described as 
‘popular in Egypt; alone of Macedonian 
monarchs she spoke her people’s language, and 
if her interest in her religion was as much 
political as personal, she did feel herself 
daughter of Re (the sun god) more seriously 
than Alexander felt himself son of Ammon.’® 

Here is the key to the mystery. Purple is 
chemically allied to indigo, and like it too is a 
vat dye. Such dyes are those in which the 
material to be dyed is dipped in a solution of 
a colourless form of the dye and then hung up. 
It is then that the colour develops. First 
yellow, then light green, through deep green, 
‘ watchet ” blue to purplish red. In the case of 
indigo and some other vat dyes the change is 
caused by oxygen in the air. 

With purple the action is quite different. 
To produce the change direct sunlight is 
essential. It does not take place in diffused 
light, moonlight or in artificial light. If the 
dipped fabric is kept in the dark it remains 
unchanged and, even after a lapse of years it 
changes to purple in the rays of the sun. Heat 
does not promote it, and the change takes 
place in a vacuum or in hydrogen or nitrogen 
gas as easily as in the air as soon as the fabric 
is exposed to the sun.?° The dye is photo- 
sensitive. 

That this was known only to the dyers and 
the secret kept, is easily understandable. A 
casual observer would see both indigo and 
purple dipped fabrics develop their colours 
together as they lay exposed to the 
Mediterranean sun. To him there would 
appear no difference. 

The creation of this beautiful colour by her 
heavenly father Re (the sun god) no doubt 
prompted Cleopatra to use it as her emblem. 
Octavian’s adoption of it therefore, was an 


? Pliny—‘ Nat Hist’ Bk. 19.v.22. 

*W. Smith— ‘A Classical Dict &c’ ed Marindin 
1909 art Tyrus. 

*W. W. Tarn—0O.C.D. 1950—art. Cleopatra VII. 

0A. G. Perkin & A. E. Everest—' Nat. Org. 
Colouring Matters’ 1918 p. 526. 
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astute political move. It forced the priesthood 
of Egypt to believe him to be the son of Re, 
and so assured Rome a certain source of food 
when Italy’s agriculture was in decline. 


P. W. F. Brown. 
37A King Henry’s Road, 
London, N.W. 3. 


JOHN GOUGH, 1757-1825 
THE BLIND PHILOSOPHER 
(Continued from page 394) 


THE author of The Annals of a Quiet 
Valley says: 


Strange as it may seem, the colours of 
flowers he could determine by touch, and 
on this subject we find him, in after years, 
writing a scientific essay.”° 

He also relates the following remarkable 
incident: 

“Gough and Wordsworth were inti- 
mately acquainted, and throughout the 
works of the latter frequent allusions are 
made to his blind friend. It happened once 
that the bard of Rydal and Coleridge were 
walking among the mountains when the 
conversation turned upon Gough. They 
were approaching Grisdale Tarn, when one 
of them plucked a bit of Silene Acaulis 
(moss campion) which being rare, it was 
proposed should be submitted to Gough 
with the avowed object of puzzling him. It 
was sent, and when put in his hand, he said 
‘I have never examined this plant before, 
but it is silene acaulis.’” 

The fact is that the blind philosopher had heard 
some beautiful elegiac verses written by 
Wordsworth upon his brother John, in which 
this little mountain flower was vividly de- 
scribed. The description had so lived upon 
him that he immediately recognised it after a 
lapse of twelve years. 

The verses in question appear under the 
title of Elegiac Verses, in Memory of my 
Brother, John Wordsworth, Commander of the 
E.I. Company’s Ship, the Earl of Abergavenny, 
in which he perished by Calamitous Shipwreck, 
Feb 6th, 1805. Composed near the mountain 
track, that leads from Grasmere through 
Grisdale Hawes, where it descends towards 
Patterdale. (Composed 1805; published Vol. 
of 1842.) 

1° Annals of a Quiet Valley, by A Country Parson, 


edited by John Watson. (1894) p. 140. 
1 Ibid., pp. 140, 141. 
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(Verse 6.) 

He would have loved thy modest grace, 
Meek Flower! To him I would have said, 
“It grows upon its native bed 

Beside our Parting place; 

There cleaving to the ground it lies 
With multitude of purple eyes, 
Spangling a cushion green like moss; 
But we will see it. Joyful tide! 

Some day to see it in its pride, 

The mountains we will cross.” 


Wordsworth has some beautiful and touch- 
ing lines about his friend Gough in The 
Excursion. He says: 


“ Soul-cheering Light, most bountiful of things! 

Guide of our way, mysterious Comforter! 

Whose sacred influence, spread through earth and 
heaven, 

We all too thanklessly participate, 

Thy gifts were utterly withheld from him 

Whose place of rest is near yon ivied porch. 

Yet, of the wild brooks ask if he complained; 

Ask of the channelled rivers if they held 

A safer, easier, more determined course. 

What terror doth it strike into the mind 

To think of one, blind and alone, advancing 

Straight towards some precipice’s airy brink! 

But, timely warned, He would have stayed his steps, 

Protected, say enlightened, by his ear; 

And on the very edge of vacancy 

Not more endangered than a man whose eye 

Beholds the gulf beneath. No floweret blooms 

Throughout the lofty range of these rough hills, 

Nor in the woods, that could from him conceal 

Its birthplace; none whose figure did not live 

Upon his touch. The bowels of the earth 

Enriched with knowledge his industrious mind; 

The ocean paid him tribute from the stores 

Lodged in her bosom; and, by science led, 

His genius mounted to the plains of heaven. 

Methinks I see him—how his eye-balls rolled 

Beneath his ample brow, in darkness paired,— 

But each instinct with spirit; and the frame 

Of the whole countenence alive with thought, 

Fancy and understanding; while the voice 

Discoursed of natural or moral truth 

With eloquence, and such authentic power, 

That in his presence, humbler knowledge stood 

Abashed, and tender pity overawed.’’?? 


Thomas Wilkinson, a friend of Wordsworth 
and author of Tours to the British Mountains, 
makes mention of this hazardous experience 
of Gough on the edge of the precipice. He 
says: 

“T was once spending a few days at the 
foot of Blencarthra. A party of us on a mid- 
summer morning set off at 4 o’clock. To 
two of these individuals the ascent of such 
a high and rugged mountain might have 
seemed impracticable. The lame and the 
blind without extraordinary minds would 
not have hazarded the attempt, and the 
rocky steeps of the mountain. But the 
courage of genius and science was courted, 


.“* William Wordsworth: The Excursion. Book vii. 
Lines 481-515. 
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and not withheld on this occasion, and the 
first that was seen standing on the summit 
of the mountain was the lame leaning on his 
crutch and staff. To the blind I attempted 
a description of the fearful precipice beneath 
us, but it was the first thing I repented of 
that day, when I saw him fall to the ground 
with dizziness and cling to the earth and 
scream out with the apprehension of 
tumbling down the rocks into the abyss 
below. Till then I had thought that the idea 
of giddiness must be received at the eye. 
Certainly it was as vivid in the mind of our 
learned and accomplished companion from 
what he heard, as if he had seen the terrors 
around him. But we now moderated our 
description and only talked of extent and 
the appearance of distant objects.’’!* 

His knowledge of mathematics fitted him to 
be a teacher of that science. Some distin- 
guished mathematicians were at one time his 
pupils. These included eminent men such as 
Dr. Whewell, Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, who was second Wrangler of his 
year, Dr. Dawes, Dean of Hereford, Dr. 
Joshua King, Master of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, and the Rev. Thomas Gaskin, 
Tutor of Jesus College, Cambridge. Gough 
was also an ornithologist. In the Memoirs of 
the Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Manchester, is a publication entitled Remarks 
on the Summer Birds of Passage and on 
Migration in General by John Gough. Com- 
municated by Dr. Holme (read March 20th, 
1812.) 

Middleshaw. 
Feb. 21st 1812. 

Sir, 

The following Essay appears to me to 
contain some ideas relating to the natural 
history of periodical birds. Should you 
entertain the same opinion after perusing 
the paper, the communication of it to the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Manchester, will oblige. 
Yours etc., 
John Gough 

To Dr. Holme. 

All parties, however, are unanimous in 
concluding that the regularity of their visits 
in spring is intimately connected with the 
apparent motion of the sun betwixt the 


18 Thomas Wilkinson: Tours of the British Moun- 
tains. pp. 192-3. (Dr. John Kitto in his book: The 
Lost Senses—Blindness. London, 1845, says: “* The 
blind man was Gough.” p. 216.) 
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Tropics, whose northern declination is in- 
creasing at the time of their appearance, and 
consequently the temperature of the northern 
Hemisphere is also advancing towards the 
heat of summer in every latitude. The 
Philosophers who have undertaken to dis- 
cuss this curious question in natural history, 
agree then in ascribing the alternate appear- 
ance and disappearance of this swallow tribe, 
the cuckoo, the wry-neck and the majority 
of the British warblers to the vicissitudes of 
temperature which are annually experienced 
in this country in common with all other 
places at distance from the Equator. But 
their unanimity ends here, and at this point 
they split into two parties who view the 
subject in very different lights. I intend to 
state the opinions of each in succession, 
beginning with those philosophers who 
appear to me to have the less degree of 
probability in their favour, or, to speak 
more properly, whose notions cannot be 
defended on their own principles, when these 
are carefully examined. Pliny is the oldest 
naturalist that I recollect who maintains 
that the swallow tribe and many other birds, 
with whose winter quarters he was un- 
acquainted, retire to Caverns at the end of 
the autumn, when they lie in a torpid state 
until the return of spring. Many moderns 
have embraced this idea; and they conclude 
from a familiar analogy, that the sun, after 
making certain advances towards the north, 
recalls these sleepers from a lethargic state 
to active existence in the same manner that 
he breaks the winter slumbers of the bat, 
the field-mouse and the hedgehog; as well 
as of various reptiles and insects inhabiting 
the temperate and frigid zones.'* 


Gough contributed to the scientific publica- 
tions of his time many interesting papers. Some 
of these are to be found in the Transactions of 
the Manchester Philosophical Society and in 
Nicholson’s Journal. The titles of a few of 
these may be of interest: Facts and Observa- 
tions to explain the Curious Phenomena of 
Ventriloquism; The Theory of compound 
Sounds; Of the Place of a Sound produced by 
a Musical String; On the Variety of Voices, etc. 

Gough was attacked by epilepsy in 1823, 
and died on the 28th July, 1825. There is an 
obituary notice in The Gentleman’s Magazine 
to this effect: 


“Memoirs of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Manchester, 1813. 


pp. 453, 455. 
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“At Frowling, near Kendal, aged 67, 
John Gough Esq. Though deprived of sight 
by the smallpox in his infancy, he became 
eminent as a_ linguist, mathematician, 
naturalist and botanist.’’}5 


The great Dalton paid this tribute to his 
friend: 


** At the conclusion of my former preface 
I alluded to a person who had laid me under 
great obligations. That gentleman being 
now no more, I can speak of him without 
reserve. It was the late John Gough Esq. of 
Kendal. Mr. Gough might justly be deemed 
a prodigy in scientific attainments, con- 
sidering the disadvantages under which he 
laboured. Deprived of sight in infancy (one 
or two years old) by the smallpox, he was 
destined to live to an advanced age, under 
this, which is commonly reputed one of the 
greatest misfortunes that can fall to the lot 
of man. In his case, however, it may fairly 
be questioned whether he would have had 
more enjoyment in himself, and have been 
of more use to society in the capacity of a 
manufacturer, his probable destination, than 
in that which was allotted to him. By the 
liberality of his father he had the benefit of 
a good classical and mathematical educa- 
tion, and naturally possessing great powers 
of mind, he bent them chiefly to the study 
of the physical and mechanical sciences. 
There are few branches of science in which 
he did not either excel or of which he had 
not competent knowledge; astronomy, 
optics, pneumatics, chemistry, natural his- 
tory in general and botany in particular 
may be mentioned. For about eight years 
during my residence in Kendal, we were 
intimately acquainted. Mr. Gough was as 
much gratified with imparting his stores of 
science as I was in receiving them: my use 
to him was chiefly in reading, writing and 
making calculations and diagrams; and in 
participating with him in the pleasure re- 
sulting from successful investigations: but 
as Mr. Gough was above receiving any 
pecuniary recompense, the balance of 
advantage was greatly in my favour; and I 
am glad of having this opportunity of 
acknowledging it. It was he who first set the 
example of keeping a meteorological journal 
at Kendal.”?* 


18 Gentleman’s Magazine 1825. Vol. Il, p. 190. 
** John Dalton: Meteorological Observations and 
Essays. Preface to 2nd edition, pp. xvi-xviii. 
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Dalton is better known in the scientific 
world, but Gough will always be worthy of 
remembrance for his courage, and for his 
successful struggle against what might have 
seemed insurmountable. As Seneca has said: 
“ Ignis aurum probat, miseria fortes viros. 
Gold is tried by fire, brave men by adversity.””?” 


H. RossiTER SMITH 
17Seneca. De providentia. Chapter V. Section 9. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


puis dictionary, based on historical prin- 
ciples, is founded mainly on the materials 
collected by The Philological Society. Magni- 
ficent as is the research and industry that went 
into compiling it the time is now approaching 
when a revised, and hence a fuller edition 
should be published. The supplement is 
already as big almost as any of the single 
volumes of the twelve that comprise the 
dictionary. 

In such wide fields of garnering many other 
searchers can, and do, discover references that 
are earlier than any of those in this great 
dictionary. Thus in the matter of firearms it 
is known that the earliest form of firing a gun 
was by the vertical touch-hole. Here gun- 
powder on the top of the barrel, near the 
breech, is ignited by a slow match (a piece of 
cord soaked in saltpetre) and passing through 
a hole, the touch-hole, going into the barrel, 
fires the charge in the gun. Such guns were, 
as a consequence, known as matchlocks. This 
precarious and uncertain method was replaced 
by the flintlock, where gunpowder, instead of 
covering the touchhole, was placed in a side- 
pan which communicated through a hole in 
the barrel with the charge inside. Above the 
pan was a slither of steel. The gun was cocked 
and fired by a trigger pull. The hammer of 
the cock gripped a flint which, striking on its 
descent the steel slither, produced a spark. 
This spark flashed the gunpowder i in the pan, 
thus igniting the charge in the barrel. Such 
guns were called flint-locks and the phrase ‘a 
flash in the pan’ derives from this method of 
firing a gun. 

Now the O.E.D. gives under Flintlock the 
quotation: “* 1683. Sir. Jas. Turner, Pallas 
Armata 176. It were therefore good, that for 
the half of the Muskets (if not for all) flintlocks 
were made.”” When one knows the history of 
muskets one can see that here is a recommenda- 
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tion to convert the old muskets into a new 
type, the flintlock. Under Matchlock the 
O.E.D. gives the following quotation. ‘* 1698. 
Freyer Acc. E. India & P. 139. The infantry 
(consists) of Gentues with Match-lock 
Muskets.” This quotation, on the older type 
of gun, is fifteen years later than the previous 
one on flintlocks the newer type. There was 
a time before flintlocks superseded matchlocks, 
when matchlocks were the only muskets. 
John Watts, who was marooned at Old 
Calabar on the Cross River, southern Nigeria 
in 1668 recounts how the ‘ match’ for their 
muskets fell into the water and he was sent 
ashore to get it lighted.t It is true that the 
arms are called musquets and not matchlocks 
but one feels that 1698 cannot be the earliest 
reference to the use of this word. 

I should now proceed to deal alphabetically 
with information and data that I have col- 
lected about words that occur in the O.E.D. 

Examples of the use of the word apparelled 
are given for the years 1483, 1598, 1823, and 
1849. I have come across its use in 1745. In 
John Watts’ account of his capture at Old 
Calabar in 1668 occurs the following state- 
ment describing his rescue by Captain Royden 
of the St. Maloe. Watts came aboard naked: 
> . but immediately the seamen aboard 
with Christian-like hearts apparelled him.’”? 

For the word assagay there is no reference 
between 1625 and 1773. The following extract 
is from the Harleian Collection of Voyages, 
published in 1745. ‘* Their arms (Malagasy) 
are little spears or assagays, which they dart 
very dexterously, each of them being provided 
with a whole handful.”* This same word 
under the form sagay is mentioned as a variant 
of zagie and thereunder only one instance, 
dated 1698 is given. The following extract 
gives an instance of its use in 1738. “* They 
use their Armes very dexterously which are 
the Lance, a Sagay, Bows and Arrows, short 
Cutlasses, which they call Fongs, and Guns 
upon occasion.’ 

The derivation of the word bark, barque 
meaning a type of sea vessel is obscure. The 
O.E.D. leaves the derivation uncertain but 
says: ‘‘ The barca was thus apparently, ori- 
ginally, a large ship’s boat used as a lighter: 
on the Mediterranean, the name continued to 

Osborne, T. gee cc of Voyages, 
Vol. II, London 1745. 

* Osborne, T. 1b., p. fis” 

® Osborne, T. 1b., 


* Moore, F. Travels po the Inland Parts of Africa. 
London 1738. p. 33. 
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be applied to an open boat, even while ex- 
tended to a small vessel with sails.” So far 
bark has been traced to the use of the word 
barca for an open boat used in the Mediter- 
ranean. But whence derives barca? 

To arrive at an answer to this question one 
must consider where shipping first arose. 
Thus, Professor Forde writes: ‘‘ In book after 
book on the history of ship-building, it is 
stated that the main lines on the history of 
ship-building were laid down in Egypt during 
the early Dynastic period more than five 
thousand years ago. . . . It cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that almost the only 
positive records of maritime achievement 
before 2,000 B.c. relate to the Egyptians.’® 
So far as the Mediterranean is concerned these 
Egyptians were the first ship-builders. It is 
now necessary to ascertain the Egyptian 
name for a ship. The Egyptians built 
a number of vessels and each had its own 
name, but Layard has pointed out that the 
derivation of the Egyptian word ‘bik’ 
meaning a ‘ royal barque’ from the Egyptian 
word for a falcon is in agreement with 
Melanesian evidence where canoes are fur- 
nished with a figure-head representing a hawk 
or other bird of prey and the canoes them- 
selves are actually referred to as birds. Now 
it is a well known axiom that where a culture 
trait is taken over from another culture the 
keywords of that culture trait are also bor- 
rowed. Consequently it is apparent that when 
this large Egyptian vessel was taken over and 
copied by Mediterranean peoples they also 
took over its Egyptian name of bik alias bark. 

Of the obsolete verb, to devirginate, which 
apparently was but rarely used, an example 
occurs in Ogilby’s Africa published in 1670. 
“* If the husband find that she was devirginated 
before, he immediately sends her away.””’ 

The opuntia, or prickly pear, often goes by 
the more colloquial term of Devil’s fig. One 
instance is given dated 1795. An earlier refer- 
ence occurs in A Collection of Voyages pub- 
lished in London in 1789 by Richardson® and 
others where, on page 33, mention is made of 
the Devil’s figs or prickly pears, an American 
plant then well established in Africa. 

The O.E.D. reference to the bird called the 


5 Forde, D. Ancient Mariners. London 1927. 
* Layard, J. W. Congrés International des Sciences 
Anthropologiques et Ethnologiques. London 1934. 


p. 322. 
7 Ogilby, J. Africa. London 1670. p. 162. 
* Anonymous. A Collection of Voyages. Pub- 
lished by Richardson et als. London 1789. p. 33. 
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Honey-guide is 1786 whereas Sparrman uses 
the term in 1777. The word Jlavorated 
meaning to be washed over with paint, etc., 
to have a wash put on; to be washed with, 
does not occur in the O.E.D. but in the 
Harleian Collection of Voyages published in 
1745 such a word is used. “ The ruins of 
many fair Christian Churches we beheld, but 
not without pity, built all with great arches, 
and high towers, /avorated with gold . . . 
In the spelling lover for louvre only one 
example is given, dated 1544-5. I have found 
another, nine years later. Captain Windham 
who was on the Guinea Coast in 1553 writes: 
“* The King was a Black Moore (although not 
so black as the rest), sate in a great huge hall, 
long and wide, the walls made of earth 
without windows, the roof of thin boards, 
open in sundry places, like unto lovers to let 
in air.”’12 

The Muscovy duck, Cairina moschata, has 
various names. Thus Burton on the Gold 
Coast in 1864 writes: ‘‘ Turkeys, rare at Kana 
and Agbone, fetch 1 dol. 50 cents; Guinea 
fowls and Manilla ducks, half a crown; and 
poor thin pullets, two shillings each.’!* Yet 
this name Manilla duck does not appear in 
the O.E.D. 

Though the word margarite meaning a pearl 
is given, the form margarita appears merely as 
the Latin or Spanish form of the word and no 
example is given. Purchas who published his 
first edition in 1625 gives an example. Quoting 
from Gonzalo de Oviedo he writes: “* Likewise 
Pearles are found and gathered in the South 
Sea, called Mare del Sur, and the Pearles of 
this Sea are very bigge, yet not so bigge as they 
of the Iland of Pearles, called de las Perlas, 
or Magarita...”8 

The O.E.D. gives melasses as an obsolete 
form of molasses and gives an example dated 
1838. Glas in 1764 uses this spelling. Speaking 
of the produce of the Tenerife he mentions: 
“|. . and Melasses [they called], Chacerguen 
which they made of mocanes... ”** One 


*Sparrman. Philosophical Transactions. No. 67, 
London 1777. p. 38. 

-— T. Op. cit., Vol. I. London 1745. 
p. , 

11 Hakluyt, R. The Principal Voyages of the 
English Nation. Vol. IV. Everyman Ed. London 
1907. p. 37. 


12 Burton, R. F. A Mission to the King of Dahomey. 
Vol. Il. London 1864. p. 243. 

13Purchas, S. Hakluytus Posthumus or Purchas 
His Pilgrimes. Vol. XV. Glasgow 1906. p. 156. 

14 Glas, G. The History of the Canary Islands. 
London 1764. p. 150. 
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is left wondering what mocanes are. Glas says 
they mean sugar-canes and while the O.E.D. 
states that molasses is the uncrystalized syrup 
drained from raw sugar it is clear from the 
first example of the use of this word, that 
molasses did not in the beginning refer to a 
sugar syrup but to sugar made of Palmes or 
Date trees. Glas goes on to say on page 180 
of his History of the Canary Islands that 
mocanes which provide molasses are also 


elderberries. M. D. W. JEFFREYS. 


University of the Witwatersrand, 
Johannesburg. 


(To be continued) 


CANADIAN FISH-NAMES IN 
OED AND DAE 


‘Do you know the chosen water 
where the ouananiche is waiting.’ 
—Stewart Edward White, The Forest 
(1904), ch. VI, motto 

WE have said (cxcix. 525a) that Whitefish 

was the first English name to have been 
originated in Canada for a prevalently Cana- 
dian fresh-water fish, even if suggested by a 
Canadian-French poisson blanc (see 1748 
Ellis, quot. ibid. p. 128b). We have also 
pointed out how justice is not done to this 
fact by DAE. The question suggests itself: 
What other names for fresh-water fishes 
have also originated in Canada? This one 
example already brings to mind three ways 
in which they may have arisen: borrowed 
from Indian aboriginals, or French settlers, 
or invented (or perhaps re-formed) by the 
English settlers. Tittymeg—le poisson blanc 
—the white fish—Whitefish. And _ the 
Indian names may be strikingly corrupted, 
for, as Stefansson remarks,’ ‘it is the gen- 
eral habit of whites who come into contact 
with Eskimos or Indians to pronounce any 
words they hear, and especially . . . names, 
so as to resemble more or less closely some 
word of the white man’s language.’ Thus 
the imaginative adikumaig, ‘ the reindeer of 
the waters’, becomes on the lips of the 
(English) white man Tittymeg when he 
appropriates it as a (to him meaningless) 
name for a species which in his own lan- 
guage he can do no better than call ‘the 
white fish’, or at best a ‘fresh-water 


?Stefansson, Vilhjalmur: Hunters of the Great 
ming aya York 1922, Harcourt Brace & Co.), 
Pp. 162-3. 
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herring’. (A good example of this practice, 
says Stefansson, ‘was an Eskimo woman 
Ikkayuak (Ik-ka-yu-ak), whom the white 
men called Kashia, saying it was her native 
name.’) 

Successive stages of enquiry show, firstly 
(cxcix. 127b, above), 203 species of fresh- 
water fishes occurring in Canada which 
have received vernacular names—even if 
a third of these are merely ‘book names’ 
conferred by ichthyologists.2 With a water- 
system such as that of North America, 
and with English-speaking settlers estab- 
lished throughout the continent north of 
Mexico, it might seem vain when discuss- 
ing the provenance of fish-names to pay 
much attention to a political boundary 
which bisects the continent through the 
Great Lakes and along a latitudinal paral- 
lel. Nevertheless, as our investigation pro- 
ceeds, we find ourselves in a position to 
distinguish, secondly, 31 species exclusively 
Canadian (or in 9 cases Canadian-and- 
Alaskan) in their range; and, thirdly, a 
further 28 which may be called ‘ prevalently 
Canadian’, or ‘Northern’, since they do 
not overswim the border further than 
approximately the 45th parallel.’ 

Among the former group only three bear 
simple substantive vernacular names origin- 
ated for them within the limits of Canada. 
One of these names is at the same time the 
latest to have been accepted and the earliest 
to have been traced in currency. It was only 
in 1896—eight years before Stewart Edward 
White took the verse at the head of this 
Note for a chapter-motto—that E. D. I. 
Chambers wrote of The Quananiche and 
its Canadian Environment (as mentioned, 
Vol. 1, p. 494b, above) and McCarthy 
technically distinguished the variety as 
Salmo salar ouananiche; but the name, 
adapted to French spelling from a form 
pronounced wae:nani.S in the dialect of 
Cree spoken by tribes of Central and 
Northern Quebec, is cited by OED (as 
abovesaid) from the writings of a Jesuit 
missionary, Pére Masse, c. 1640. It there- 
fore takes its place as the earliest recorded 
of Canadian fresh-water-fish names, ante- 
dating Tittymeg-Whitefish by a century, 


?For a discussion of what is meant by ‘ book 
name’ see below, last paragraph. 
_ *One of these, the Dolly Varden (trout), ranges 
indeed to California, but as it also extends north- 
ward to Herschel Island off the mouths of the 
Mackenzie it may appropriately be included here. 
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borrowed by the French from the Indians; 
then loaned by them to the English- 
speakers, who retain it as the only name 
for this landlocked variety of salmon. 
SUCKER on the other hand offers quite a 
different problem. If we turn up the name 
in either of the Dictionaries we shall find 
it referred to ‘any of many North American 
fresh-water fishes of the family Catosto- 
midae having lips that suggest that they 
feed by suction’ and illustrated by a quota- 
tion from 1772 G. Forster in the Royal 
Society’s Philosophical Transactions to the 
effect that ‘ The fourth and last fish brought 
from Hudson’s Bay is there called a Sucker, 
because it lives by suction.’ That is to say 
that it was a lip sucker, as opposed to the 
(marine) disc suckers of the British Isles, 
and its name originated in the region of 
Hudson’s Bay. In 1773 Forster described it 
under the name of Cyprinus catostomus, 
which must have been inspired—must it 
not?—by that of one of Aristophanes’ 
Birds, the KaTwMOayas (line 288), which, 
according to Liddell & Scott‘ in their first 
edition, 1843, had its ‘head always down 
close to the ground, eating’. Just so the 
KaTwotouos might be supposed to have 
its mouth always down close to the bottom 
of the stream, feeding, by suction.’ Surely 
then, since there are no such lip suckers in 
the British isles, this new, North-American, 
sense must be regarded—not as a transfer- 
ence, but—as a re-formation by the Com- 
pany’s traders in the new world of a name 
which had referred only to fish which 
adhere by means of a disc in the old. [The 
actually earliest use of the word as a fish- 
name would be in a passage quoted by 
OED s.v. Sea-Sucker dated 1750 from G. 
Hughes’ Barbados: The Sea-Sucker, per- 
haps referring to the Lump Sucker; though 
DAE cites (1753) (Chambers’ Cyclopaedia) 
for the earliest non-American use. This 
applies to the ‘staiship’ or remora, 
éyevnis. Pennant in his British Zoology, 
1766, has Sucker referring to the Unctuous 
Sucker or Sea Snail, for which, though 
found on the Canadian and New-England 
coasts, we have no N. American quotation. 
At the turn of the century the name 


* Liddell & Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon (ist 
ed.), Oxford 1843. 

*An attitude accounting, perhaps, for another 
sucker’s Ohio name of Red-horse (later in iis turn 
extended to other genera), for a proposed explana- 
tion of which see cxcix. 496b, above. 
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Catostomus was extended, as was Core- 
gonus, by Lacépéde to cover a newly- 
distinguished genus, and maybe a century 
after that (again like Coregonus) to cover 
a new family. 

In the case of INCONNU, the third simple 
name in our little sub-group, we are set 
yet another question: the name is French, 
but when was it conferred? Was it a gener- 
ally descriptive term, like poisson blanc, 
white fish, gradually crystallized into a 
name, or was it an individual name from 
the beginning? The former seems the more 
likely alternative. Vilhjalmur Stefansson 
(the American who lived with the Eskimoes 
and afterwards demonstrated to nutrition 
experts that one could live on meat alone 
for a year) speaks of the largest variety of 
fish in the Mackenzie as being called by the 
Eskimoes sit and by the traders Connie. 
This latter (he says) was supposed to come 
from the French I'inconnu, indicating a 
fish that was hard to classify.* Be that as it 
may, the French name must have come 
into use between the dates of Alexander 
Mackenzie’s journey down the river in 
1789 and Richardson’s record of the fish 
on the Salt River 34 years later. Yet 
Richardson made no difficulty over his 
taxonomy, recording it as a ‘ Mackenzie 
River Salmon’, Salmo mackenzii. His 
name, however, has not stuck. The species, 
says Halkett, though now called Stenodus 
mackenzii, may be the same as the Salmo 
leucichthys, Whitefish-Salmon, of Siberia, 
while the whitefish itself, it will be recalled 
(cf. cxcix 523b, above) is spoken of as 
Herring-Salmon by Richardson when he 
says in his Fauna-Boreali-Americana, 1836, 
that it forms the principal food of the 
namaycush in Lake Huron (qu. OED 1898; 
not DAE). These two species thus appear 
to have been ‘sandwich-fishes’ between 
allied families——Inconnu remains the only 
vernacular name for St. mackenzii given 
by either Halkett or Jordan & Evermann.’ 
Adopted, and later corrupted into Connie, 
from the Canadian French. 

In fine: [1640] Ouananiche, borrowed, 
and kept for one variety. Qu. OED. 

1772 Sucker, re-formed, and subsequently 
extended to genus and family. Qu. both 
Dics. 

® Stefansson, op. cit., p. 141. 

7 Jordan & Evermann, Check list of the Fishes 


. . of North and Middle America, Washington 
(edition of 1896). 
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c. 1806 Inconnu, borrowed, subsequently 
corrupted, and kept for one species. Qu. 
neither Dic. 


One other simple substantive name is 
found in this group, viz. Spawn-eaterb, 
described by Jordan in 1884 as Notropis 
hudsonius selene; but as it is a name trans- 
ferred from Notropis hudsonius De Witt 
Clinton 1822, both varieties being found in 
Lake Superior, but the latter also in the 
US as far south as S. Carolina, it doubtless 
originated in the US. 


As for the remaining 27 species of the 
group, we find that 24 have merely ‘* book 
names’ and 3 have compound names which 
do not seem to come within that category. 
We have no indication when the names 
Rainbow Herring, Broad Whitefish and 
Humpback Whitefish came into existence. 
The earliest passage quoted by the Dic- 
tionaries showing Rainbow as an epithet 
applied to a species of fish is from 1854 
Badham’s Halieutica: the little Rainbow 
Wrasse, Coris iulis Linn., of the British 
Isles. (dov\/¢ was a red fish mentioned 
by Aristotle.) The next is from 1882 Jordan 
& Gilbert (qu. by both dics.): the Rainbow 
Darter, Poecilichthys coeruleus Storer 1839. 
These two look like book names, but the 
third, the Rainbow Trout of California, 
Salmo irideus Gibbons, similarly cited by 
both dictionaries from J. & G., 1882, is 
surely familiar enough to be called a vulgar 
name, the species and the name having 
been introduced into Europe in that year. 


If it is asked what criteria we take for 
distinguishing ‘ book’ from ‘ vulgar’ names, 
we may set them out as follows: Whereas 
a vulgar name is in most cases simple— 
not always: one of the earliest N. American 
fish-names is Captain John Smith’s White 
Salmon (in his Virginia, 1616) for what is 
now known as the Pike-Perch; but we only 
have three, this and William Penn’s Black 
Perch (i.e. Black Bass) and White Perch in 
his Further Account of Pennsylvania, 1685, 
before the advent of scientific nomenclature 
c. 1753—and seldom sole, a book name is 
always post-Linnean in date, compound, and 
generally sole, its epithet coinciding with 
that in the technical name. The distinction 
is well illustrated by Rafinesque’s mention, 
in his Ichthyologia Ohiensis, 1820 (qu. 
DAE), of the ‘ Sailing Sucker, Catostomus 
velifer [Raf.] .. . It has received the vulgar 
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names of Sailor fish, Flying fish and Skim- 
back because, when it swims, its large 
dorsal fin appears like a sail, and it often 
jumps or flies over the water for a short 
distance.’ In this case it is only one charac- 
teristic to which book and vulgar names 
alike refer, and it is a striking one. 

The simple names were doubtless of 
prior origin, dating from, say, the third 
quarter of the XVIIIth century, but we have 
no quotations to show it. Sailing Sucker, 
derived from them, is clearly a book name, 
though not a sole name. There are other 
such examples among the Earliest names 
which are our chief object of interest, but 
not many. In any case the 24 book names 
making up the most part of the group now 
under study are sole names (the alternatives 
to Arctic Grayling mentioned at cxcix., 
p. 497a, above, and to Marston’s Trout— 
‘Red Canadian Trout’—the only excep- 
tions, being themselves in effect book 
names). The specific epithets forming their 
first elements are of three types: (a) de- 
scriptive of some physical aspect, such as 
‘long-finned’, alipes; (b) referring to the 
locality: airt (E., N. or W.), region (e.g. 
Arctic), lake (e.g. Great Bear Lake), or river 
(Mackenzie), where the species is particu- 
larly frequent; and (c) honorary: consisting 
of the name, in the possessive case, of some 
person, first finder or colleague, whom the 
ichthyologist desired to honour. In the 
case of class (b) we can suppose—and in 
the case of Northern Sucker prove—that 
the fish was originally called by its sub- 
stantive name alone, which was limited 
as allied species were distinguished. The 
ichthyologists responsible for these 24 
names were nine in number, Richardson 
alone having given 8 of them. 

A Satisfactory definition of a ‘book 
name’ may, then, be formulated, we sug- 
gest, in these terms: a sole compound 
name consisting of descriptive, limiting, or 
honorary epithet + generic substantive; 
the epithet usually englished from the tech- 
nical name rather than vice versa; the whole 
felt to be the construction of a writer 
rather than the invention of a fisher. 

So much, then, for our group of 31 
‘exclusively Canadian’ fishes; only 3 new 
Canadian names. The other group of 28 
‘prevalently Canadian’ species has more 
in the way of interesting problems to offer. 


B. W. A. MASSEY. 








Readers’ Queries 





UMMERS.—I should like to find out 

more about the mummers at Mill Hill. 
The only information that I have discovered 
is a brief account in the Home Counties 
Magazine, vol. Ill 1901, by T. Fairman 
Ordish who witnessed a performance at 
Highwood House, Mill Hill, on Christmas 
Eve, 1900. I have recovered the text of the 
play which was written out for him but there 
was only a brief description of them in 
Mr. Ordish’s article. I would like to find out 
more about that curious character who came 
in with the musician at the end of the play, 
was described in the text as ‘‘ dancing dolly ” 
and by Mr. Ordish as “* the Dancer ”’, and was 
apparently a doll. I have written to the English 
Folk Dance and Song Society who have 
recently obtained all the information about 
mummers from the Folklore Society but they 
were unable to help me. Nor were the libraries 
at Hendon and Mill Hill. x Jy HoLzaNp. 


ERCHANTS’ MARKS.—A reference 
book of Merchants’ Marks is under con- 
struction, both as an Alphabet and as an 
Ordinary. All such marks from printed and 
other easily available sources have now, it is 
believed, been thus incorporated and doubly 
classified. There still must remain, unknown 
to the compiler and his helpful acquaintances, 
a vast number of such marks which have not 
been included. I should be extremely grateful 
if I can be told of any such marks, particularly 
those that may have been noted on seals 
attached to documents in private or local 
collections. Information about marks on 
stained glass or in private houses would also 


be very welcome. EDWARD ELMHIRST. 


HOMAS COOK AND SONS, LTD. 

—The history of Cook’s began in 1841 with 
a first excursion organised by Thomas Cook 
(1808-1892). Its subsequent development was 
the joint achievement of Thomas Cook and 
his son, John Mason Cook (1834-1899). We 
wish to acquire or to learn the whereabouts of 
material illustrating the firm’s history, parti- 
cularly during the last century. 

We instance as examples of such material: 
handbills and posters, leaflets and press 
announcements of tours and excursions; early 
examples of the firm’s publications—hand- 
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books, guides, and periodicals; correspond- 
ence from the firm and letters of travellers 
descriptive of journeys made under the aus- 
pices of the firm; diaries or extracts from 
diaries descriptive of such journeys; personal 
records and recollections of Thomas or J. M. 
Cook; early photographs taken, or sketches 
made, on Cook’s tours. We should also be 
grateful for references to books or periodicals 
containing descriptions of travel made under 
the firm’s arrangements. 

Similar material dealing with the history of 
other early-established agencies would be most 
welcome as a help in filling out the history of 
tourism generally. 

It is hoped that, as a result of this appeal, 
sufficient material may be forthcoming to 
warrant an exhibition. 

JAMES MAXWELL, 


General Manager. 


OPERT REID.—This name occurs on a 

copper disc about the size of a penny. 

On the reverse is “* London Association ” and 

the date 1792. Is anything known concerning 

this gentleman, and the London Association 
of which he was evidently a member? 


RODERICK L. EAGLE, 
27 Avenue Road, Falmouth. 


GIR ANTHONY ROUS: NOTEBOOKS. 

—Recently I had occasion to read Charles 
Fitz-Geffry’s funeral sermon for Sir Anthony 
Rous, delivered in Cornwall in 1622. In the 
text of this sermon, Fitz-Geffry mentions that 
Sir Anthony kept notebooks of Scriptural 
references for the edification of his children, 
as well as a daily diary. Can anyone supply 
me with information as to the present where- 
abouts of these documents (assuming they are 


still in existence) ? Goopwin F. BERQUIST. 


APHRA BEHN (16402-1689) cxcix.199-271. 
—dAccording to the D.N.B., Thomas Scott, 
regicide, d.1660, had a son William, who was 
a spy for the English government in Holland 
in 1666, to whom Aphra Behn was “ mistress”. 
What is the authority for this statement? An 
American writer, Mr. Harrison Platt, Jr., has 
suggested that Aphra Behn went with Scott to 
Surinam, a theory based on “ records pub- 
lished in the Hakluyt series, on the West 
Indies ”. Can any reader who has access to 
Mr. Platt’s thesis express an opinion on the 
theory? If she ever was in Surinam, it is more 
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credible that she went out as an adult, and 
not as a child, as is generally stated. 


P. D. MuNDY. 


((HAMPNEYS (under ‘ Animals buried in 
churchyards’, cc. 317).—Sir Thomas 
Champneys married the daughter of Richard 
Cox, Army Agent. Their son Thomas 
Swymner Champneys married Charlotte Mar- 
garet Mostyn at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, on the 21st April 1792. 

Can any reader say when Sir Thomas and 
his son T. S. Champneys died. Did the son 
have any children and when did the title 
become extinct? Does the house at Orchard- 
leigh still exist? I have a note that Thomas 
Swymner Champneys became a High Sheriff 
of Somerset in 1800. K. R. Jones. 


BRAHAM TUCKER.—I am writing a 

thesis on “* Abraham Tucker, 1705-1774’, 
and would like to communicate with any 
person or institution that might have some of 
his manuscripts or letters. He also wrote 
under the pseudonyms ‘“‘ Edward Search” 
and “‘ Cuthbert Comment ”’. In particular I 
should like to acquire a privately printed tract 
of his titled ‘‘ Vocal Sounds ”’. 


WENDELL Hook. 


HEESE.—I am at present engaged in some 
research into the part played by cheese in 
social history, with special regard to Great 
Britain. I shall be most grateful for refer- 
ences to published or unpublished material. 
Examples of feudal dues, rents and the like 
paid in cheese would be particularly welcome. 


(Dr.) M. A. Hooker. 
GOURCE AND COMPLETION WANTED. 


Old Madam Grumph, the pig, 
Likes a pigstye of her own. 
She is the most uncommon pig 

And likes to dwell alone. 


C. H. Pryor. 


FENCLOSURE MOVEMENT IN YORK- 
" SHIRE.—I am trying to find documentary 
evidence to prove the existence of an Enclosure 
Movement either in the whole of Yorkshire or 
in the West Riding in particular, during the 
Hanoverian period. If any reader can assist 
me, I should be grateful. G. BRAHAM. 
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KEEPING UP WITH THE JONESES. 

—What is the origin of this (?) American 
expression? I cannot find it in any reference 
b 


ook. C.R. 


OURCE WANTED.— For men _ have 
marble, women waxen minds.’ 


G. L. K. 


UTHOR AND SOURCE WANTED.—A 
recitation entitled ‘‘ Trouble in the Amen 


” 
Corner”? G. GALBRAITH. 


ILLIAM MOORE.—AIl I know about 
him is the following: He was prob- 

ably born at Ardstraw, Co. Tyrone, about 
1770. About 1793 he came to live at 
Loughnease, Ballymagorry, Strabane, Co. 
Tyrone, and in the 1790’s he married Eliza 
Turbitt, who possibly came from Limavady, 
Co. Derry. He died probably at Lough- 
nease, Ballymagorry, after 1825. I should 
be grateful to any reader who could supply 
further information about him and _ his 


family. C. H. Moore. 
6 Lonsdale Terrace, 
Edinburgh, 3. 


A WORD square 


SATOR 
AREPO 
TERET 
OPERA 
ROTAS 


‘ 


I translate this: ‘ Let the sower cease from 
his work lest he wears out his wheels’, but 
I cannot trace ‘ arepo’. 

F. W. SyMEs. 


N UNKNOWN VERSE BY HILAIRE 

BELLOC.—A friend writes to me: 

I went for two weeks into the moun- 
tains of North Wales. . . . In the small 
climbers’ Hotel of Pen-y-Gwryd where I 
stayed is also the Headquarters of the 
Everest Expedition. Hilaire Belloc used to 
stay there frequently and looking through 
old books I found this entry of his in 1910: 


It darkens, I have lost the ford. 

There is a change on all things made. 
The rocks have evil faces, Lord, 

And I am awfully afraid!” 


Has this ever been printed? 
O. F. BABLER. 


Replies 





HE FOUR WHITE HORSEMEN (cc. 
362).—The title should be “ The White 
Horses”’ and the author was Halliwell 
Sutcliffe. My own copy was published by 
Ward Lock & Co. in 1915, but I had a previous 
copy before the first World War and I think 
the book must date from the very beginning 
of the century. As your correspondent 
guesses, it deals with the great Wensleydale 
clan of Metcalfe, which could always turn out 
three hundred very large men on white horses. 
I do not know that there is any historical basis 
for Sutcliffe’s story that rather more than half 
that number rode south to join Charles I at 
Oxford; though Major Scrope Metcalfe, 
second son of Sir Thomas Metcalfe of Nappa, 
was killed in action in a skirmish at Henley in 
1645, and doubtless he did not ride alone. 


JAMES MEDCALF. 


N: & Q. (cc. 362) NURSERY RHYMES.— 


(a) Particulars of ‘“‘ Upon Paul’s steeple 
stands a tree...” can be found in the 
Oxford Dictionary of Nursery Rhymes, p. 342. 

(b) NR moralised. Douglas Lawson prob- 
ably is thinking of ‘‘ New Nursery Rhymes for 
Old ” published 1949 by Geoffrey Hall. Pub., 
True Aim. 

A “Bibliography of Literature relating to 
Nursery Rhyme Reform”, was compiled by 
Geoffrey Handley-Taylor and published by 
True Aim n/d probably 1952. 


H. A. LAKE BARNETT. 
FoLkK-LorE SOCIETY 


* AS THE SAYING IS” (cc. 270, 364).—This 

and a kindred phrase, “‘ As the saying 
goes,” I have used here in New York since 
boyhood, and never have thought them inele- 
gant or rustic. It is a slightly apologetic 
addition before or after a commonplace state- 
ment, always, I think, of a general kind. This 
may or may not be proverbial. But our 
phrase can accompany something like ‘* To- 
morrow is another day ” where “* So to speak ” 


would not do. T. O. Masport. 


In my boyhood days in a village of mid- 
Kent in the early years of the present century 
I was quite familiar with this expression, used 
as your correspondent describes, though 
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mainly, I think, amongst the middle-aged and 
the older folk. I have no doubt that it had 
become a mere cliche and was often appended 
to a remark where it was quite pointless, 
probably by extension from those where it 
once had some point. I do not think the 
reference is to a saying in the sense of an adage 
or a proverbial expression; more probably the 
phrase means something like “‘ so to speak ” 
—which is itself used just as pointlessly by 
many people today. 

I also recall that an alternative was “‘ as the 
old woman said ’’, Who the old woman was I 
do not know but the sayings attributed to her 
were very ordinary, everyday remarks, e.g. Jt 
looks as though we shall have some rain, as the 


old woman said. FREDERICK T. Woop. 


STORIC PORTRAIT GROUPS 
(cxeviii. 86)—I have a small sepia 
reproduction entitled “The Great Tich- 
borne Trial. Scene in Court—Luie in the 
Witness Box.” 
It is marked: ‘The Trade supplied by 
T. Tempany, 162 Bishopsgate Street With- 
out.” It is 74 in. x 44 in. 


R. E. T. WItttams. 


FORTUITOUS ATOMS (cc. 409).—‘** Acci- 
dental and fortuitous concurrence of 
atoms.” Lord Palmerston, House of Com- 
mons, 5 March 1857. 0. D.Q. 


UTHOR AND SOURCE WANTED 
(cc. 270).—Stanzas 16 and 21 of 
Longfellow’s ‘Discoverer of the North 
Cape’ read as follows: 
Here Alfred, King of the Saxons, 
Ceased waiting for a while; 
And raised his eyes from his book, 
With a strange and puzzled look, 
And an incredulous smile... . 


Here Alfred the Truth-Teller 
Suddenly closed his book, 
And lifted his blue eyes, 
With doubt and strange surmise 
Depicted in their look. 
E. H. B. 


1. The Cornish Litany. My version of this is: 


“ From ghaisties goulies and lang-leggity beasties, 
And things that go bump in the night, 
Good Lord deliver us.” 


I think I found it in an old paper in the: 
Cortachy Charter Chest in Angus. 
A. FRANCIS STEUART. 
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The Library 


THE EARLY IRISH STAGE: THE 
BEGINNINGS TO 1720, by William 
Smith Clark. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
30s. net.) 

JRELAND has given to the English theatre 
since the eighteenth century so remark- 

able a succession of dramatists that her own 

stage was denuded of original work until 

W. B. Yeats and his fellow enthusiasts 

established the Irish National Theatre 

Society some fifty years ago. The history 

and achievements of this last period are 

well known, but in turning back to the early 
development of the Irish stage Mr. Clark 
fills a gap in general knowledge, though, it 
must be said, without bringing into view 
anything of importance which was distinc- 
tively national. In its medieval beginnings 

Irish drama differed little from the inter- 

national pattern common to folk plays on 

the one hand and liturgical plays on the 
other, though it incorporated local elements 
in the fashion customary in most countries. 

Much of the story detailed in this book 
centres upon John Ogilby, a Scot who had 
settled in London as a dancing master. 

Commissioned by Wentworth, the Lord 

Deputy, to organize entertainments at 

Dublin Castle, Ogilby saw and embraced 

the opportunity to set up a professional 

theatre in the Irish capital, and in 1637 

opened a playhouse in St. Werburgh Street. 

There, at ‘the New Theatre in Dublin’, 

he employed a company of actors and 

musicians from England, giving them em- 
ployment at a time when plague had caused 

a temporary closure of the London theatres. 

It was at Ogilby’s playhouse that the first 

native-born playwright, Henry Burnell, had 

plays performed in an Irish professional 
theatre, though an English contemporary, 

James Shirley, was the mainstay of Wer- 

burgh Street in writing and adapting pieces 

for performance there. This first Irish 
theatre remained active for only four years, 

closing when rebellion broke out in 1641. 

Although in the meantime Ogilby became 

a successful London publisher, he returned 

to Dublin in 1662 and established a new 

theatre in Smock Alley. 

__ The interest of Mr. Clark’s often engross- 

ing study lies more in the detail of theatre 
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organization and control than in its literary 
associations: it is strictly a history of the 
stage, not of drama, and as such it takes 
account of performers and performances, 
as well as of the particular circumstances 
in which the Irish theatres worked under 
English rule. 


CATALOGUE OF CAMBRIDGE POR- 
TRAITS: Vol. I. The University Collec- 
tion, by J. W. Goodison. (Pp. xxvii + 212 
& xxxiii half-tone plates—77 reproduc- 
tions. (Cambridge University Press. 63s.) 
HIS is the first of several volumes of a 
catalogue to include paintings, sculp- 

tures and drawings possessed by the 

University and Colleges of Cambridge. It 

concerns only the collection of the Univer- 

sity and its departments, including the 

Fitzwilliam Museum. The portraits in the 

Old Schools, Senate House, and University 

Library, come first. Then, each department 

of the University in alphabetic order. 

Within these, the portraits are also arranged 

alphabetically by names of sitters, and each 

work is numbered consecutively through- 
out the book. After a brief biography of 
the sitter’s connection with the University, 
comes a detailed description of each por- 
trait. In this there is the artist’s name, the 
date of the work, its size in inches and 
centimetres, the material on which it is 
painted, or of what it is made and so on. 

An historical sketch follows of how it came 

to be made and acquired, with copious 

notes that amplify and give sources for the 
sketch. 

The excellent index covers the names of 
sitters and former identifications, artists and 
former attributions, donors and previous 
owners, and the book is amply cross- 
indexed. The plates have good reproductions 
of the originals and the unnamed photo- 
grapher is to be congratulated on his 
successful solutions of highly technical and 
difficult problems. Several are of portraits 
done at different times in the sitter’s life. 
This is useful for biographers, and one 
hopes that cross-references, where neces- 
sary, will be made in later volumes of 
differently dated works. 

In the introduction, Mr. Goodison gives 
an admirable account of the inception and 
growth of the collection. Not the least 
interesting in this is the story of the destruc- 
tion of a Lely portrait of Monmouth just 
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before his execution—a monument to 
stupidity and political fanaticism. Though 
no claim is made that the collection is of 
outstanding artistic significance, the cata- 
logue is not only an extremely useful refer- 
ence book, but also a reservoir of many 
historical sidelights connected with the 
University. 


ALESSANDRO MANZONI, by Bernard 
Wall, published in Messrs. Bowes and 
Bowes series of Studies in Modern 
European Literature and Thought. 
64 pages. 6s. 

OF late years there has been in this 

country a great revival of interest in 
the writings of Alessandro Manzoni. This 
revival was started by the lectures given 
by Dr. Barbara Reynolds of Cambridge at 

Summer Schools organised by the Society 

for Italian Studies, at the Italian Institute 

and elsewhere; and by her book “The 

Linguistic Writings of Alessandro Man- 

zoni”’, the first full-length study on him to 

be published in England. Since then Mr. 

Archibald Colquhoun has brought out his 

English translation of J Promessi Sposi and 

more recently his “Manzoni and _ his 

Times”. And now Mr. Bernard Wall has 

written a slim volume of 64 pages which 

is included in Messrs. Bowes and Bowes’ 
ever-expanding series of Studies in Modern 

European Literature and Thought. 

Mr. Wall has written a simple book, 
straightforward in style and with little 
profundity of thought, offering the Man- 
zoni of I Promessi Sposi to that large section 
of the English reading public which knows 
nothing whatsoever of Italian literature of 
the nineteenth century. Some five pages of 
biography; a brief chapter on the poetry 
and the plays; and then it is Lucia and 
Renzo all the way. Indeed almost half of 
the book is devoted to a patient break- 
down of the narrative of the novel, from 
the famous description of the lakeside of 
Como in the early seventeenth century to 
the eventual marriage of the long-harassed 
hero and heroine. In view of the limited 
space at the author’s disposal one cannot 
help but feel that this is excessive, the more 
so as the Colquhoun translation has so 
recently replaced Charles Swan’s rather 
out-moded and not very accurate render- 
ing. 


Mr. Wall’s judgments on J Promessi 
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Sposi are short but sound enough. He sets 
the novel against Scott and Stendhal, he 
traces Manzoni’s possible relationships with 
Shakespeare, Goethe, Dante and Virgil, 
and then, looking forward, he shows the 
debt to I Promessi Sposi of the immediate 
imitators, Massimo d’Azeglio, Niccolo 
Tommaseo and Luigi Gualtieri, of Fogaz- 
zaro and finally of Verga and Moravia. 
This pleasantly-written little book is 
then a good introductory exercise for those 
who are preparing themselves for a first- 
ever reading of J Promessi Sposi in trans- 
lation: and from sales figures such people 
have been numerous enough of late. 


THE PROFESSORS. An Inaugural Lecture 
delivered at University College, Leicester, 
12 May 1955, by Philip Leon, Professor 
of Classics. Leicester University College. 
Is. 


ONE has read this lecture thrice, each time 
with equal delight and difficulty, and each 
time with a different notion of how one will 
review it: (1) picking out a few of its felicities, 
which are everywhere, with a typically difficult 
passage; (2) printing at some slight length its 
most impassioned passage; and only on our 
third reading did we appreciate the fact that 
almost the climax of the lecture is a warning 
against reviewers! So let this not be 

(3) “‘ The speaker may have imagined he 
had set some great thought or emotion 
working amongst his hearers, and finds their 
attention entirely taken up with trying to 
pigeon-hole his discourse correctly. . . . He 
may have fondly thought to have sown a seed 
which would bear fruit, and he sees the soil 
turned .. . into a microscope for scrutinizing, 
and a machine for dehydrating, his hapless 
seed. 

But let us fall back on 

(2) The truly educated man .. . may be 
found in every walk of life. He may be an 
intelligent duke or dustman, engineer or 
engine-driver, a businessman, politician, or 
lawyer, a professor even. . . . The educated 
man is the true appreciator—the amateur or 
dilettante, i.e. lover, or delighter; for he makes 
a. personal synthesis, drawing its elements 
whence, when, and how he likes or needs. . . . 
What he has read will have borne exactly the 
fruit he needs; his grist, however improperly 
gathered or incorrectly assorted, will all have 
turned to bread.” 
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